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FORWARD 


The  eleventh  hienmal  convention  of  Home  Teachers  of  the  Eastern 
States  was  held  as  planned  at  the  Hotel  St.  George,  Brooklyn,  October 
S to  11,  1946.  The  following  pages  contain  transcripts  of  all  of  the 
papers  that  were  available  and  which  were  given  during  the  conference. 
In  addition  to  the  schedule  ot  papers  and  discussions,  the  program  for 
the  eleventh  conference  was  replete  with  entertainment  and  field  trips 
tilling  all  the  time  available  during  the  three  days  in  Brooklyn.  The 
Time,  Program  and  Place  Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Francis  J.  Mack*,  did  a fine  job  in  planning  the  details  for  us.  We 
were  particularly  pleased  with  the  courtesy  of  the  metropolitan  agencies 
for  the  blind  which  cooperated  in  making  the  conference  a success. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  October  8,  the  Brooklyn  A.I.C.P.  was  host 
and  had  planned  a buffet  supper  with  some  very  fine  music  supplied  by 
an  orchestra  of  blind  men.  On  Wednesday  afternixjn,  the  New  York 
Association  was  host  at  a luncheon  and  the  New  York  Guild  for  the 
Jewish  Blind  at  a tea.  Tours  of  both  of  these  fine  organizations  were 
made  and  new  developments  in  their  work  reviewed.  On  Wednesday 
evening  many  of  us  attended  radio  broadcasts  for  which  tickets  had  been 
secured  by  the  Program  Committee.  On  Thursday  afternoon  the  Indus- 
trial Home  for  the  Blind  was  host  to  the  Home  Teachers  at  a luncheon 
and  showed  its  new  technicolor  picture,  “Helping  the  Blind  to  Help 
Themselves."  Later  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Service  entertained 
the  group  at  tea.  There  were  tours  of  both  the  Industrial  Home  and 
the  Brooklyn  Bureau  on  Thursday  afternoon. 

At  the  banquet  on  Thursday  evening  Father  Harold  Martin,  Direc 
tor  of  the  Brooklyn  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind,  pronounced  the  invo- 
cation and  after  the  tribute  to  Miss  Mary  E.  French*,  the  chorus  of  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  entertained  with 
some  beautiful  music.  The  appreciation  of  the  group  for  Dr.  Frampton’s 
cooperation  in  sending  the  chorus  was  expressed  by  letter  since  the  con- 
ference. Our  old  friend  and  colleague.  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  reminisced 
with  us  and  we  spent  the  rest  of  the  evening  in  community  singing. 
After  the  business  meeting  Friday  morning,  many  of  our  group  visited 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  where  Mr.  Charles  Ritter  had 
planned  a demonstration  of  new  devices  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 

The  convention  was  well  attended  with  sixty-seven  delegates  from 
thirteen  states.  These  numbers  were  increased  by  the  scores  of  inter- 
ested visitors  from  the  metropolitan  agencies  for  the  blind  and  other 
welfare  groups.  Miss  Ive  M.  Mead*,  President,  presided  at  all  meetings 
except  for  the  final  moments  of  the  business  meeting  when  the  new 
president.  Mr.  Francis  J.  Mack,  took  over  the  chair. 
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WELCOME 

John  Cashmore 

liorough  President  of  Brooklyn 

Brooklyn  is  happy  to  welcome  the  teachers  of  the  blind 
of  the  eastern  states  to  its  Borough.  We  sincerely  hope 
your  Convention  will  be  as  fruitful  as  your  program  of  em- 
inent speakers  leads  me  to  believe  it  will  be.  Brooklyn  is 
always  conscious  of  its  responsibility  to  its  blind,  and  we  are 
proud  of  its  three  great  services:  The  Brooklyn  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  the  Brooklyn  Bu- 
reau of  Social  Service,  and  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind. 
We  have  always  said  that  what  our  blind  want  is  a tool  in 
their  hand  and  not  a tin  cup.  They  do  not  want  pity,  they 
want  a chance,  and  you,  the  teachers  of  the  newly  blind,  give 
them  the  tools  that  make  this  chance  possible. 


THE  BACKGROUNDS  OF  BLINDNESS 
John  N.  Ev.ans,  M.  D. 

Ophthalmologist-iii-Chief,  Long  Island  College  Hospital 
Medical  Director,  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 

1 wish  to  touch  upon  a few  of  the  modern  conceptions  which  enable 
us  to  understand  the  backgrounds  of  blindness.  Textbook  statements  are 
far  from  abreast  of  present  knowledge.  Superstition  and  unsupported 
statements  have  persisted  in  spite  of  truths  which  have  been  established, 
in  relatively  recent  times. 


REFRACTION 

First,  I wish  to  stress  the  fact  that  elaborate  scientific  studies  have 
demonstrated  that  errors  of  refraction  (those  conditions  correctible  by  eye- 
glasses) are  not  diseases  and  that  neither  excessive  me  nor.  abuse  of  the  eyes, 
in  the  absence  of  actual  disease  leads  to  blindness.  Moreover,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  excessive  use  of  the  eyes  increases  the  error  of  refraction. 
Wearing  of  eyeglasses  does  not  cure  the  farsightedness  nor  nearsightedness. 
There  is  no  proof  that  glasses  modify  such  changes  in  any  way.  Though 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  mathematically  correct  eyeglasses — 
because  eyes  are  continuously  undergoing  physical  fluctuations — there  arc, 
however,  an  endless  number  of  “wrong  glasses”  for  any  specific  eye.  The 
wearing  of  wrong  eyeglasses  does  not  induce  cataract,  glaucoma  or  other 
conditions  of  a serious  nature  unless  the  eyes  are  also  suffering  from  disease. 
To  be  sure,  inappropriate  glasses  can  give  rise  to  a series  of  complaints 
which,  for  convenience  sake,  we  call  eyestrain,  so  that  it  is  essential  to  ap- 
proach the  perfect  correction  as  nearly  as  possible  if  the  patient  is  to  be 
comfortable.  An  eyeglass  frame  must  hold  the  lenses  in  a very  exact  po- 
sition as  they  must  duplicate  the  condition  under  which  the  eyes  were 
tested.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  plastic  frames  are  to  be  avoided.  They 
change  their  shape  with  changes  of  temperature  and  moisture. 
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NORMAL  CHANGES 

The  healthy  eye  undergoes,  from  year  to  year,  a definite  and  characteris- 
tic series  of  changes  in  refraction.  It  a patient  requires  a change  of  glasses, 
which  is  a radical  departure  from  the  expected,  then  we  can  feel  very 
sure  that  a serious  systemic  disease  or  a serious  iKular  condition  has  de- 
veloped. It  is  obvious  then  that  recognition  of  the  significance  of  such  :< 
change  may  avoid  blindness  from  such  conditions  as  diabetes,  thyroid  disease, 
drug  sensitivity,  glaucoma,  cataract,  etc. 

CONTACT  GLASSES 

The  same  overemphasis  has  been  placed  on  contact  glasses  as  a sub 
stitute  for  spectacles.  Contact  glasses  have  been  in  use  for  about  fifty 
years  but  the  recent  popular  interest  has  arisen,  in  great  part,  through  false 
statements  in  general  advertisements  and  the  daily  press.  1 have  seen  three 
cases  in  the  past  four  months  in  which  contact  glasses  inappropriately  pre- 
scribed have  caused  permanent  ocular  damage.  In  one  instance,  the  resultant 
corneal  injury  required  an  emergency  operation.  Contact  glasses  have  had, 
and  will  continue  to  have,  great  value  in  certain  ocular  conditions. 

CORNEAL  DISEASE 

In  view  of  the  recent  popularity  of  corneal  transplantation,  it  is  es- 
sential  that  we  realise  its  limitations  as  well  as  its  advantages.  Basically,  the 
object  of  the  procedure  is  to  replace  the  pupillary  area  of  nontransparent 
cornea  with  a small  disc  or  rectangle  of  transparerrt  cornea.  Obviously, 
the  deeper  structure  of  the  blind  eye  must  be  relatively  healthy  and  there 
must  be  no  progressive  or  active  disease  of  the  cornea.  The  most  favorable 
cases  for  corneal  transplant  arc  those  with  a central  opacity  in  which  the 
transplant  will  remain  surrounded  by  healthy  tissue. 

In  the  next  group  are  those  cases  of  cone-shaped  cornea,  for  which 
contact  glasses  cannot  be  used.  The  operation  is  apt  to  be  successful  in  cases 
of  not  too  extensive  interstitial  keratitis. 

It  is  thus  obvious  that  the  most  promising  field  for  this  prcKcdure  is 
not  broad  even  in  those  cases  where  the  blindness  is  entirely  due  to  corneal 
disease.  Transplantation  is  less  successful  in  corneal  degenerations,  diffuse 
superficial  opacities  and  thin  and  bulging  areas  of  the  cornea  resulting  from 
disease  and  injury.  The  operation  is  not  particularly  risky  nor  difficult. 
It  IS  by  no  means  of  recent  origin  and  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  very  much 
overemphasized  in  both  lay  and  scientific  literature. 

UVEAL  TRACT 

If  one  examines  an  unsclected  collection  of  enucleated  eyes,  he  is  at 
once  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  have  come  to  blindness  and 
degeneration  through  reactions  of  the  uveal  tissues  (iris,  ciliary  body  and 
choroid) . 

Besides  those  violent  or  insidious  inllamatory  diseases  of  this  vascular 
pigmented  layer,  there  is  a group  which  comes  to  enucleation  because  of 
complications  incident  to  the  operation.  It  is  thus  a basic  axium  that  the 
best  surgery  avoids,  as  far  as  possible,  its  manipulation.  Injuries  of  uveal 
tissue  form  the  background  of  the  classical  disease,  sympathetic  opthalmia. 

The  uvea  reacts  violently  first  because  it  is  primarily  a loose  vascular 
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tissue  exposed  not  only  to  purely  ocular  diseases  but  to  disturbances  arising 
remotely  in  the  body;  secondly,  it  reacts  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  densely 
pigmented  and  its  pigment  disperses  and  collects  in  the  course  of  an  infla- 
mation  so  that  it  deranges  the  visual  process  or  acts  as  a foreign  body,  as 
in  occluding  the  angle  in  secondary  glaucoma.  The  choroid  is,  by  far,  the 
most  common  site  of  tumors  in  the  eye. 

THE  RETINA  AND  THE  OPTIC  NERVE 

Retina  and  optic  nerve  diseases,  as  a cause  of  blindness,  apart  from 
simple  retinal  detachment  and  traumatism,  are  almost  always  systemic  in 
origin  so  that  the  services  of  the  ophthalmologist  are  of  great  value  for  ear- 
ly diagnosis.  Since  blindness  of  this  nature  is  rarely  of  local  origin,  it  is 
of  utmost  importance  that  the  opthalmologist  spend  considerable  time  in 
eliciting  a medical  history  as  well  as  an  ophthalmological  history  and  in 
evaluating  the  various  laboratory  and  other  reports.  A diagnosis  must  be 
made  after  consideration  of  all  data,  not  just  that  derived  from  an  eye 
examination.  This  statement  seems  rather  obvious  hut  an  adequate  study 
of  this  type  is  not  made  in  every  instance — often  because  of  the  expense 
involved.  It  therefore  behooves  us  to  try  to  overcome  this  defect.  The 
ophthalmologist  must  keep  constantly  in  mind  that  first  and  foremost  he  is 
a physician. 

STRABISMUS 

Defective  vision,  whether  its  path  leads  to  total  blindness  or  not,  must 
concern  us  equally  as  much  as  the  more  portentous  conditions.  We  have 
waves  of  interest  in  one  disease  and  then  in  another.  At  one  time  a cam- 
paign was  in  progress  to  educate  parents  in  the  care  of  strabismic  children. 
Orthoptic  training  was  greatly  stimulated,  at  that  time,  and  it  is  only  re- 
cently that  the  over-enthusiasm  for  the  use  of  such  training  has  been  ques- 
tioned. No  satisfactorily  controlled  study  has  as  yet  enabled  us  to  determine 
its  true  value  as  a means  of  recovering  impaired  vision. 

GLAUCOMA 

Not  so  long  ago,  a glaucoma  campaign  of  education  was  inaugurated. 
It  has  already  been  of  inestimable  value.  Let  us  not  lose  sight  of  one  group 
of  sufferers  while  we  labor  to  help  others. 

THERAPY 

I wish  to  speak  of  certain  medical  agents  which  we,  who  are  interested 
in  blindness,  must  consider. 

BORIC  ACID 

I have  come  to  regard  boric  acid  as  little  more  than  a superstition 
as  a therapeutic  agent.  I have  no  reason  to  think  that  it  is  any  more  effec- 
tive than  tap  water  would  be  if  used  in  the  same  manner.  In  the  first  place, 
it  has  little,  if  any,  bacteriostatic  effect  as  an  eyewash.  Most  solutions  con- 
tain undissolved  crystals  and  it  is  seldom  bottled  by  the  druggest  with  sterile 
precautions.  There  are  a great  number  of  objections  to  its  use.  On  two  oc- 
casions, I have  found  the  stock  solutions  in  a hospital  nursery  infected  by 
the  staphlococcus.  All  the  infants  in  the  ward  were  suffering  from  a mild 
conjunctivitis.  It  was  fortunate  that  the  organism  was  not  more  virulent. 
Saline  solutions  of  appropriate  concentrations  are  far  superior  to  boric  acid. 
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Their  limitations  aitJ  value  are  hroaJly  reeoKii'ivd. 

A few  years  a^jo,  eulture  of  a silver-protein  preparation  developed  a 
virulent  streptocoeeus.  A number  of  eyes  were  infeeted  before  the  sourec 
of  the  or^.inism  was  diseovered.  The  fjreat  value  ot  sulpha  dru^s,  penieilhn 
and  other  antibiotics  must  not  lead  us  to  over-enthusiasm. 

EYE-DROPPERS 

The  standard  i;;lass  eyedropper  with  rubber  bulb  should,  in  my  opin- 
ion, be  discarded.  Medication  should  not  be  dropped  into  any  eye  it 
should  be  floated  on  its  surface  by  means  of  a cotton  applicator.  The  drop- 
per tip  is  often  chipped  and  hence  may  easily  scratch  the  cornea.  The  in- 
side of  the  glass  tube  is  always  physically  dirty  even  w'hen  sterile,  as  mi- 
nute particles  and  coagulated  secretion  cannot  be  satisfactorily  removed. 
Soapstone  and  allied  material  used  to  preserve  the  rubber  bulb  are  apt  to  be 
washed  into  the  eye.  On  cKcasion,  the  rubber  bulb  may  retain  enough 
previously  used  medicine  so  that  it  contaminates  the  next  medicament  for 
which  It  is  used.  Many  more  disadvantages  may  be  cited  for  the  use  of 
the  eyedropper. 

I find,  from  my  office  records,  that  the  following  preparations  have 
been  used  by  patients,  the  subject  of  glaucoma  and  have  been  the  direct 
cause  of  a sudden  rise  of  intraocular  pressure. 

1 ) Belladonna  plaster  applied  to  relieve  lumbago. 

2)  Nasal  spray  containing  vasoconstrictors  used  for  a “bad  cold”. 

3)  Cough  medicines  containing  belladonna. 

4)  Heart  remedies  containing  atropine  and  phcnobarbital,  etc. 

5)  Histamine  used  in  gastric  analysis. 

6)  Belladonna  mixtures  used  for  cystitis. 

7)  Bronchial  asthma  mixtures. 

8)  Sleeping  powders  containing  barbitals. 

‘f)  Inordinate  amounts  of  water. 

10)  Tea,  coffee,  chocolate  and  coca-cola. 

It  is  obvious  that  w’c  should  see  that  glaucoma  patients  realize  the 
danger  of  taking  any  medicine,  of  which  his  ophthalmologist  has  not  ap- 
proved. 

TISSUE  TRANS-PLANTS 

Before  closing  my  remarks  on  therapeutic  agents,  1 wish  to  sound  a 
note  of  w'arning  about  the  use  of  tissue  transplants  recently  reported  by 
the  daily  press  as  emanating  from  certain  Russian  workers.  Insertion  of  a 
fragment  of  foreign  tissue,  such  as  placenta  under  the  skin,  etc.  for  the 
stimulation  of  biological  processes,  is  familiar  to  the  American  ophthal- 
mologist and  some  of  us  have  conducted  experiments  in  that  field.  There 
arc  certain  responses  which  arise  in  eyes  and  other  organs  of  animals  ex- 
perimented upon  in  this  way  but  we  must  be  very  careful  not  to  expect 
dramatic  results  in  such  diseases  as  advanced  retinitis  pigmentosa  and  sim- 
ilar degenerative  disorders. 

MEDICAL  CARE  OF  THE  BLIND  INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS 

We  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  blind  subject  never  loses  interest  in  his 
eyes  and  always  has  a conscious  or  subconscious  hope  of  regaining  some  or 
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more  vision.  He  is  always  anxious  that  any  vision  which  he  retains  be  pre- 
served, though  it  be  only  a glimmer  of  light.  I doubt  if  we  realize  what 
great  value  so  small  an  amount  of  vision  can  be.  It  gives  that  feeling  of 
direction  which  means  orientation.  Even  the  lowly  ameba  thrives  because 
of  this  faculty.  It  is  natural  for  us  to  concentrate  on  the  most  conspicuous 
or  dramatic  defect  to  the  neglect  of  less  conspicuous  troubles.  This  was 
realized  by  the  Personnel  Department  of  the  Brooklyn  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind  with  the  result  that  about  a year  ago  they  decided  to  give 
major  attention  to  the  organization  of  a Medical  Department  for  the  work- 
ers. To  this  end,  the  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  of  the  Long  Island  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  was  appointed  as  Director  and  a Fellowship  was  establish- 
ed. The  plan  provided  that  the  Fellow, — an  ophthalmologist — was  to  have 
full  charge  of  the  ocular  problems  and  to  undertake  studies  directed  towards 
a better  understanding  of  the  capabilities  of  the  worker  in  relation  to  his 
specific  type  of  employment. 

The  medical  examinations  were  to  be  conducted  under  the  management 
of  a general  practitioner  of  medicine  with  the  assistance  of  a panel  of 
consulting  specialists,  in  all  branches  of  medicine  and  surgery.  They  were 
selected  from  the  staff  of  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital.  An  affiliation 
with  that  hospital  was  likewise  arranged  so  that  these  consultants  could, 
if  necessary,  hospitalize  any  worker  whose  problem  came  within  their 
province.  Consulting  rooms  were  provided  at  the  Home  and  the  most  mod- 
ern equipment  was  supplied.  A detailed  system  of  records  permits  the 
evaluation  of  each  worker’s  capabilities.  All  in  all,  a thoroughly  modern 
and  efficient  Department  has  been  organized  and  has  functioned  smoothly 
during  the  period  of  organization.  We  look  forward  to  improvement  in 
our  plan  and  to  a fuller  and  more  comprehensive  service  to  the  workers. 


HOME  TEACHING  SERVICES  OF  THE  LIGHTHOUSE 

Emily  Jessen* 

Home  Teacher,  The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 

When  we  behold  the  Lighthouse  as  it  stands  today,  embracing,  as  it 
does,  the  Borne  Workshop,  the  Men's  Boarding-house  and  three  vacation 
centers,  as  satellites  of  two  main  buildings  constantly  swarming  with  activity, 
and  containing  numerous  offices  in  which  our  large  staff  of  workers  pati- 
ently and  painstakingly  render  their  specific  services,  we  cannot  conceive 
of  a time  when  there  was  no  such  organization.  We  sometimes  forget  that 
only  two  generations  ago,  there  were  no  home  teachers  in  New  York  City, 
to  ferret  out  the  blind  persons  carefully  hidden  away  in  dark  and  dingy 
basements,  in  leaky  top  floor  tenements;  or  isolated  by  the  smothering  de- 
votion of  over-protective,  over-indulgent  families. 

The  number  of  services  we  render  to  one  single  individual,  was  start- 
lingly brought  to  my  attention  by  an  incident  which  occured  this  summer. 
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One  ot  our  clients  haJ,  through  the  efforts  of  her  home  teacher,  been  en- 
eourajied  to  attend  our  tr.iinmi;  classes,  from  which  she  was  graduated 
into  an  occupational  j^roup;  she  was  enrolled  in  recreational  activities;  she 
was  recommended  by  our  medical  worker  to  receive  dental  care  in  a clinic, 
to  and  from  which  she  was  accompanied  by  a ^uide,  from  our  medical 
^uidin^  service;  at  frequent  intervals,  she  was  supplied  with  movie  passes, 
and  clothinjj;  from  our  clothinji  bureau;  her  home  had  been  equipped  with 
a radio  and  a talkinji  Kiok.  Finally  she  was  invited  to  spend  two  weeks 
at  our  vacation  center  at  C.ornwall,  on  the  Hudson,  and,  it  is  our  custom 
that  on  the  appointed  day  the  groups  gather  at  the  Lighthouse  and  arc 
conveyed  to  their  destination  in  cars.  But  this  particular  guest  applied  for 
a guide  to  take  her  from  her  home  to  the  Lighthouse.  The  guide  was  fifteen 
minutes  late;  so  the  guest,  having  some  vision,  proceeded  to  the  Lighthouse 
without  her,  thereby  causing  considerable  an.xiety.  Upon  returning  from 
her  vacation,  she  again  requested  a guide  to  conduct  her,  and  her  suitcase, 
to  her  home,  and  wonderful  to  relate  her  request  was  granted.  We 
tremble  to  think  of  what  might  have  been  the  lot  of  this  client  at  the  turn 
of  the  century,  for  all  these  opportunities  were  made  available  because  a 
home  teacher  had  called. 

How  did  there  happen  to  be  a home  teacher  to  make  that  visit.  Well, 
one  afternoon  back  in  1904,  a young  girl.  Miss  Winifred  Holt  by  name, 
(later  Mrs.  Mather),  sat  next  to  a blind  man  at  a concert  and  learned, 
from  him,  that  many  blind  people  loved  music  but  that  few  could  avail 
themselves  of  the  privilege  of  hearing  great  artists  because  the  price  of 
tickets  was  prohibitive.  “Why  not  establish  a ticket  bureau,  through  which 
more  good  music  might  be  made  available  to  more  blind  people,”  she  thought. 
While  working  on  this  new  project,  she  came  into  personal  contact  with 
blind  men  and  w'omen,  and  became  aware  of  their  great  need.  As  she  pond- 
ered over  their  condition,  a dream  was  born:  the  dream  of  helping  blind 
people  to  help  themselves. 

Mrs.  Mather  soon  learned  what  it  has  taken  the  general  public  gen- 
erations to  comprehend:  namely,  that  every  blind  person  is  not  a musician; 
and  th;it,  while  they  need  recreation,  much  more  than  recreation  they  need- 
ed to  be  rcnumcratively  occupied.  So,  in  1906,  the  little  candle,  which  was 
destined  to  become  the  Lighthouse  of  today,  was  lighted  in  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Mather's  brother.  But,  since  our  founder  was  not  wealthy,  the  first 
acquisition  of  the  new  organization  was  a $400.00  deficit;  and  funds  with 
which  to  nourish  the  small  flame,  had  to  be  solicited  by  Mrs.  Mather  and 
her  loyal  friends,  requiring  that  every  ounce  of  their  strength  and  time, 
be  given  to  their  new  enterprise. 

One  of  the  first  attributes  of  greatness,  is  the  capacity  for  recognizing 
ability  in  others;  and  here,  Mrs.  Mather  proved  her  true  merit,  by  selecting 
from  among  the  promising  young  men  and  women  w'ho  came  to  apply  for 
c:ncert  tickets,  those  with  sufficient  stamina  to  withstand  the  ordeals  of 
pioneer  work.  Two  young  men,  w'ho  were  earning  their  livelihood  through 
other  channels,  volunteered  their  services;  and  their  first  undertaking  was 
to  gather  census  information  concerning  the  blind  persons  brought  to  their 
attention.  During  the  course  of  their  investigation,  they  discovered  many 
people,  who  had  lost  their  sight  tew  late  in  life  to  be  trained  in  a schcxal 
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fur  the  blind,  and  many  others,  who  had  been  prepared  to  meet  life  as  a 
blind  person,  but  who  had  been  relegated  to  the  armchair  either  because 
of  lack  of  guiding  facilities  and  inability  to  travel  alone,  or  because  of  in- 
hibiting family  restrictions.  Some  of  these  housebound  individuals  were 
found  to  be  eager  for  new  skills,  and  craving  an  outlet  for  their  pent-up 
energies.  On  the  basis  of  these  facts  Mrs.  Mather  resourcefully  reasoned, 
that  "if  the  pupils  could  not  go  to  the  Lighthouse  the  Lighthouse  would  go 
to  them,  in  the  form  of  a home  teacher. 

Therefore,  almost  simultaneous  with  the  birth  of  the  Association,  was 
the  establishment  of  the  home  teaching  department,  with  Mrs.  Beck  as  its 
first  home  teacher  and  supervisor.  She  was  soon  joined  by  three  other  en- 
thusiastic, young  workers,  two  young  men  and  a young  woman  who,  at 
first  volunteered  their  services,  but  were  later  either  remumerated  with  a 
small  daily  wage,  giving  two  days'  service  each  week,  or  were  paid  by  the 
lesson.  Two  of  those  early  workers,  Miss  De  Frances  and  Mr.  Furman,  are 
still  with  us. 

Work  was  difficult  for  the  heme  teachers  in  those  early  days:  there 
were  no  busses  to  transport  one  to  outlying  districts,  they  were  forced  to 
depend  upon  the  trolley,  train  and  boat  to  reach  their  destination;  and  to 
complicate  matters,  there  was  no  zoning  to  territories.  Yet,  the  teachers  went 
wherever  they  were  sent  regardless  of  the  distance;  and  they  visited  ever>'- 
one,  regardless  of  race,  creed  or  color — rich  and  poor  alike.  Most  of  the 
teachers,  (of  whom  there  were  four  by  this  time)  even  though  they  had  very 
little  or  no  vision,  traveled  alone;  and  since  the  music  and  home  teaching 
departments  were  closely  allied,  those  who  needed  guides,  used  them  on  a 
part  time  basis,  and  taught  music  at  the  Lighthouse  in  the  afternoon.  During 
this  period  of  our  development,  versatility  was  considered  an  essential 
attribute  of  home  teachers,  and  they  were  expected  to  perfect  themselves 
in  many  fields  of  endeavor.  They  were  required  to  teach  numerous  hand- 
crafts such  as  hand  and  machine  sewing,  weaving,  knitting  and  crocheting, 
basketry,  raffier  work  and  caning.  They  gave  instruction  in  Braille  (first 
American,  later.  Revised)  and  Moon  Type,  citizenship  and  English,  and 
also  music,  including  Braille  music  notation.  One  worker  even  taught  school 
subjects,  and  worked  with  the  mental  defectives  on  Randal's  Island. 

Then,  in  1912,  the  Emma  Hardy  Memorial  was  presented  to  the 
Lighthouse  as  a summer  vacation  center  for  our  clients,  and  renamed 
“Riverlight.”  It  is  a beautiful  estate  at  Cornwall  on  the  Hudson.  The 
teachers'  services  were  enlisted  in  a new  type  of  campaign;  they  were  to 
match  their  reasoning  and  persuasive  powers  against  the  deeply  rooted 
habits  of  fearful,  hesitant,  housebound  individuals,  and  induce  them  to 
leave  their  familiar  homes  and  spend  two  w’eeks  on  a remote,  unknown 
country  estates  that  their  rehabilitation  might  be  facilitated  by  contact  with 
people  more  completely  adjusted  to  blindness.  So  successfully  did  the  teach- 
ers  meet  this  challenge,  that,  during  the  first  season,  one  hundred  and  thirty 
guests  were  accommodated;  all  of  them  pleading  to  be  permitted  to  return 
the  following  summer.  Since  then,  the  teachers  have  actively  participated 
in  every  campaign  inaugurated  by  the  Association.  When  we  sent  the 
children  to  Camp  Munger,  at  Bear  Mountain,  in  1923,  and  later  to  Camp 
Lighthouse  at  Warctown,  near  Barnegat  Bay,  after  1926,  theirs  was  the 
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t.u-ik  ot  pcrsuilJiiii;  rcluct.int  moilKTS  th.it  i:.inip  w;is  the  idc.il  vacation  plan 
tor  their  children,  .itter  having  been  in  schiKil  all  winter. 

The  teachers  h.ive  been  instrumental  in  stimul.itint;  and  increasinii  the 
circul.ition  ut  our  two  public, itions;  "The  Searchlitjht,"  a children's  maj;a 
zine  tounded  in  l‘>12,  and  "The  Lighthouse  Clleams,"  a majjazinc  for  adults 
est.ibhshed  in  192.^,  At  intervals,  the  teachers  h.ivc  embarked  on  campaigns 
to  enlijihtcn  the  parents  of  children  attendinja  the  public  schools,  concern- 
mi;  Saturd.iy  afternocn  recreational  facilities  for  younj;  people.  When  our 
director  .irrani;ed  to  h.ivc  photostatic  copies  made,  of  each  case  record  in 
our  files,  in  l‘>3.3,  the  teachers  worked  unceasingly,  giving  many  hours  ot 
their  own  time  to  bring  every  case  record  up  to  date  befere  being  photo- 
graphed. Thus,  the  teachers  have  been  a valuable  asset  in  bringing  the 
pl.ins  tormulatcd  by  the  Asscxriation  to  a successful  culmination. 

The  progre.ss  of  the  home  teaching  department  was  not  one  of  slow 
but  steady  growth,  as  tar  as  numbers  were  concerned:  for  by  1914  there 
were  six  teachers,  three  men  and  three  women;  and  their  number  fluctuated 
between  five  and  six  until  1923,  when  they  were  increased  to  seven.  Then, 
in  1927  the  supervisor  t)f  the  music  department  who  had  also  been  a part 
time  home  teacher  resigned;  and  while  two  of  our  teachers  still  gave  some 
time  to  the  music  department,  this  really  marks  the  end  of  the  period  of 
versatility,  and  the  beginning  of  the  age  of  specialization  in  our  organiza- 
tion. From  this  point  on,  the  two  departments  were  completely  divorced; 
each  obtaining  its  own  separate  supervisor,  and,  the  music  department 
acquiring  its  own  teachers,  while  home  teaching  retained  its  teachers,  se- 
curing more  of  their  time.  The  depression  caused  cur  number  to  be  reduced 
to  SIX,  but  with  the  advent  of  the  talking  book,  which  required  demonstra- 
tions, this  teacher  was  replaced. 

But  the  teachers  were  still  overworked;  so,  in  1936,  a plan  for  the 
zoning  of  territories  was  introduced,  whereby  each  teacher  was  assigned  to 
a specific  district  of  the  four  boroughs  of  Manhattan,  Bronx,  Queens  and 
Richmond,  which  we  cover.  With  this  plan  in  operation,  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  for  a worker  to  travel  from  two  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  Street 
and  Broadway  down  to  Chatham  Square,  because  two  pupils  could  take 
their  lessons  only  on  the  same,  certain  day. 

And  still  specialization  marched  on:  as,  in  1937,  we  secured  through 
the  WPA,  the  services  of  a typewriting  teacher,  who  sought  to  in.struct 
her  pupils,  in  typewriting  purely  for  their  own  personal  use.  But  after 
1943,  when  the  typing  teacher  became  a permanent  member  of  our  staff, 
the  curriculum  was  enlarged  to  include  a thorough,  comprehensive  busi- 
ness course,  designed  for  the  express  purpose  of  equipping  the  students  for 
positions  as  dictaphone  operators  and  secretaries;  and,  to  date,  approximate- 
ly thirty-four  persons  have  been  placed.  This  eliminated  typing,  except 
in  special  cases,  from  the  program  of  the  home  teacher. 

Despite  this  division  of  labor,  however,  the  teachers’  schedules  con- 
tinued to  be  overcrowded;  and,  to  solve  this  problem,  they  arranged  to 
teach  those,  who  could  come  to  the  Lighthouse,  in  groups,  but  this  work 
was  not  systematically  organized  until  early  in  1937,  when  definite  occup.i- 
tional  classes  were  formed,  to  produce  specified  articles,  under  the  super- 
vision c:f  a different  home  teacher  each  day.  So  outstanding  were  the 
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results,  tliat  the  groups  were  consolidated  under  the  supervision  of  one 
teacher;  thus  freeing  the  rest  of  the  teachers  for  their  field  work. 

But  in  1939  the  Women's  Shop,  which  had  always  been  at  the  Light- 
house, was  transferred  to  the  Borne  Workshop  down  on  thirty-fifth  Street 
and  First  Avenue,  to  be  operated  in  conjunction  with  the  Men’s  Shop, 
which  had  been  established  there  in  1912.  Those  workers,  classified  as 
poor  shop  prospects  were  formed  into  classes  under  the  direction  of  the 
home  teachers.  Again  production  flourished,  and  again,  two  years  later,  a 
second  teacher  was  withdrawn  from  the  field,  to  supervise  these  workers. 
At  the  same  time  a similar  man  s group  was  formed  under  the  guidance 
of  a man  home  teacher,  further  depleting  our  field  force.  In  the  meantime, 
our  department  was  enhanced,  and  the  depletion  somewhat  counteracted, 
by  the  addition  of  two  home  visitors  to  our  staff.  To  the  first,  engaged  in 
1937,  was  delegated  the  task  of  visiting  in  the  homes  of  our  large,  and 
ccnstantly  growing  contingent  of  Negro  blind  people;  for  whom  he  has 
arranged  entertainments,  initiated  recreational  activities,  and  assisted  in 
building  up  a thriving  vacation  center  at  Yonkers,  New  York.  The  second 
visitor,  who  joined  our  staff  in  1939,  proved  to  be  a boon  especially  to  the 
older  women.  Her  coming  freed  the  teachers,  who  have  always  done  a con- 
siderable amount  of  friendly  visiting,  to  contact  those,  who  could  not  respond 
to  training,  more  frequently  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  Through 
this  visiting  service,  clients  are  not  only  taught,  but  are  also  given  the  op- 
portunity of  unburdening  themselves,  concerning  difficult  problems  in  re- 
adjustment to  loneliness,  and  changed  family  relationships;  and  are  sustained 
and  comforted  by  one,  experienced  in  being  blind. 

Because  of  the  growing  consciousness  of  the  importance  of  the  individ- 
ual, and  the  greater  amount  of  time  and  effort  devoted  to  the  rehabilitation 
of  each  person,  our  number  was  increased  in  1944,  from  seven  to  ten  teach- 
ers, at  which  figure  it  still  remains.  This  number  compared  quite  favorably 
with  the  staffs  of  other  organizations;  since  New  York  State,  excluding  New 
York  City,  has  eleven,  and  Illinois,  which  possesses  the  greatest  number 
of  any  state,  employs  fifteen  home  teachers.  In  combination  with  the  medi- 
cal workers,  we  cover  approximately  three  thousand  cases,  and,  during 
1945,  we  conducted,  altogether  twelve  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  interviews. 

Because  we  have  our  oecupational  classes  at  the  Lighthouse,  which 
draw  many  people  out  of  their  homes,  and  because  of  limited  space  for 
storing  articles,  we  do  not  have  a large  homework  department.  But  in 
special  instances,  where  the  client  lives  too  great  a distance  to  make  weekly- 
visits  to  the  Lighthouse,  or  where  the  worker  has  designed  an  unusually 
attractive  article,  which  will  be  saleable  in  our  craftshop.  However,  we  did 
have,  between  1920  and  the  early  1930’s  what  might  be  designated  as  a 
homework  period;  when  we  produced  crocheted  rugs,  queen  and  princess 
mats,  and  quantities  of  hand  hemmed  towels — until  there  were  towels  on 
the  shelves,  towels  on  the  chairs  in  fact,  towels  everywhere  so  that  finally, 
at  the  height  of  the  depression,  the  project  had  to  be  discontinued.  Yet  we 
are  constantly  on  the  alert  for  new  handcrafts  and  skills  which  will  benefit 
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Dur  clients.  Li'.ithcrwurk  vv.is  introdiiccJ  to  oiir  pupils  as  siKin  as  the  ma- 
terial Iveame  available,  and  many  h.ive  made  quite  some  pocket  money  hy 
the  sale  of  Ix'lts,  suspenders  and  hill  folds.  Metalwork  was  attempted  until 
the  W\ir  curtailed  the  supply  oi  material;  and  for  the  jiast  two  years,  our 
men  teachers  have  Ix'en  c.xix'rimentini;  with  their  pupils,  to  explore  the 
possibilities  of  woodwork  as  a field  of  traininij  for  blind  workers.  The  women 
have  been  cncourasied  to  j;ive  expression  to  their  artistic  ability,  by  desi^nint’ 
hooked,  crix'heted  and  other  types  ot  attractive  rugs.  To  provide  means  of 
communication  with  our  deat-blind,  and  tt)  facilitate  their  training,  many  of 
our  teachers  mastered  the  manual  alphabet,  and  have  applied  it  in  their 
teaching,  with  marked  success. 

Ever>'  device  at  our  disposal,  is  employed  to  allign  the  client's  future 
development,  with  the  mode  ot  living  he  pursued  before  the  advent  of 
blindness.  We  are  continually  asking  ourselves,  "What  would  this  man  be 
doing  if  he  could  see."  And  if,  as  our  founder  so  aptly  expressed  it, - at 
C-arnegie  Hall,  when  our  shop  received  the  Army-Navy  E award — “A 
blind  man,  is  a seeing  man,  in  the  dark;"  we  must  provide  him  with  the 
necessary  equipment,  to  detour  around  his  handicap.  To  this  end  we  ad- 
vccate  the  art  of  seriptwriting,  with  the  use  of  the  scriptwriting  board,  or 
lined  paper,  so  that  the  pupil  may  continue  to  correspond  with  his  friends, 
and  not  be  permitted  to  slip  into  seclusion,  because  of  any  feeling  of  being 
different  from  them.  So  that  a client  may  achieve  his  independence,  he  is 
encouraged  to  travel  alone,  either  through  the  effective  use  of  a cane,  or 
by  acquiring  a "Seeing  eye"  dog.  To  sustain  interest  in  the  outside  world, 
we  provide  tickets  to  radio  broadcasts,  concerts  or  the  theater,  or  movie 
passes.  To  effect  a similar  purpose,  teachers  refer  clients  for  a radio,  if 
there  is  none  in  the  home,  or  recommend  that  an  old  one  be  repaired. 

We  procure  and  demonstrate  the  use  of  the  talking  book;  and  since, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  hazards  of  transportation,  many  of  the  ma- 
chines  have  been  in  operation  since  1934  or  '35 — while  performing  this 
service,  I can  readily  appreciate  how  Dr.  Morten  must  have  felt  when  his 
first  boy  patient  opened  his  eyes,  having  survived  the  ordeal  of  anesthesia. 
For,  with  a client  by  my  side,  tense  with  anticipation,  1 place  the  needle 
on  the  record,  turn  on  the  power  switch,  and  a clear  voice  fills  the  room, 
I breathe  a sigh  of  relief  and  say,  with  much  more  feeling  than  my  client 
could  ever  comprehend,  "There,  it  works!" 

The  housewife  is  induced  to  carry  on  her  former  activities,  through 
such  simple  implements  as  the  self-threading  needle  or  needle  threader. 
The  teacher  instructs  her  in  methods  of  maintaining  her  home  at  its  pre- 
vious standards  of  cleanliness  and  efficiency.  She  learns  how  to  divide 
her  room  into  sections,  so  that  she  may  be  certain  that  cver>'  inch  of  space 
is  clean;  or,  she  discovers  how  to  guide  a carpet  sweeper  with  her  foot,  so 
as  to  avoid  collision  with  precious  articles  of  furniture.  With  such  common 
devices  as  measuring  spoons,  measuring  cups  and  a cake  tester,  a woman 
may  again  reign  supreme  in  her  own  kitchen;  and  all  new  appliances  such 
as  the  timer,  water  and  oven  thermometers,  or  pressure  cooker,  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  rendering  the  housewife  self-sufficient. 

The  teacher  anticipates  possible  aecidents,  and  eliminates  their  causes 
by  suggesting  such  precautions  as  running  water  over  a lighted  match  to 
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be  sure  that  the  flame  is  extinguished.  She  admonishes  against  such  hazards 
as  long  sleeves,  flowing  hair,  or  frilly  garments  around  lighted  stoves,  and 
advises  that,  when  preparing  several  foods  at  the  same  time,  back  gas 
jets  be  lighted  first,  and  that  the  handles  of  cooking  utensils  be  turned  to 
the  side  to  prevent  their  being  overturned. 

Most  clients  seem  to  progress  better  with  shorter  lessons  given  more 
frequently,  than  with  longer  lessons,  spaced  farther  apart.  Therefore,  we 
make  a strenuous  effort  to  call  upon  each  teaching  case  once  a week,  and, 
because  there  are  always  those  clients  who  entrust  their  questions  to  be 
answered,  their  problems  to  he  solved,  to  their  Lighthouse  workers,  we 
strive  to  contact  once  a month,  as  many  of  our  visiting  cases  as  possible. 

When  we  believe  that  individuals  are  sufficiently  reconciled  to  their 
handicap,  or  that  coming  to  the  Lighthouse  will  facilitate  orientation,  ar- 
rangements are  made  for  them  to  enter  recreational,  or  occupational  train- 
ing" groups.  If  they  are  found  to  possess  possibilities  for  training,  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  compete  only  with  their  peers  with  those  laboring 
under  the  same  disadvantages  as  they  themselves;  until  finally,  with  the 
security  which  is  born  of  knowledge,  and  with  sufficient  tenacity,  they 
are  qualified  to  take  that  cne,  additional  step,  which  leads  them  into  direct 
competition  with  the  sighted,  in  employment  in  the  outside  world.  This  is 
the  goal  toward  which  every  home  teacher  strives:  that  her  pupils  shall  re- 
ceive such  intensive  training  in  the  occupation  of  their  choice,  either  through 
her  own  instruction,  or  through  referral  to  the  proper  department  that 
their  laek  of  sight  is  counterbalanced  by  their  superior  skill.  As  the  leaves 
on  a tree  breathe  life-giving  air  into  its  farthest  extremities,  so,  the  home 
teachers,  together  with  our  four  medical  social  workers,  supply  new  mate- 
rial for  every  department.  Through  our  referrals  the  music  school,  recrea- 
tion, and  training  departments,  vacation  centers,  women’s  and  men  s shops 
are  nourished. 

Since  the  application  of  the  social  work  theory  to  the  field  of  work 
with  blind  people,  and  the  increased  concentration  on  “doing  different 
things  for  different  people  differently,”  the  requirements  for  home  teachers 
have  been  correspondingly  raised.  Some  of  our  workers  are  college  graduates, 
with  additional  training  in  social  work;  some  have  come  to  us  from  the 
business  world;  but  all  are  especially  qualified  to  perform  their  particular 
duties.  If  the  definition  of  a home  teacher  were,  “one  who  teaches  hand- 
crafts and  raised  types,”  it  would  be  a woefully  inadequate  description 
of  a teacher  in  our  organization.  She  represents  to  her  clients,  the  world 
of  blind  people;  and  by  her  attitude,  all  blind  people  will  be  judged.  Her 

personal  appearance  must  be  flawless,  so  that  she  may  prove  to  her  clients 

the  importance  of  fastidiousness  in  their  own  personal  appearance;  stressing 
the  fact  that,  even  though  we  do  not  see  ourselves,  others  see  us,  and  real- 
izing that  one  is  a joy  to  the  eye,  is  a great  stimulus  to  the  morale.  The 

worker,  by  her  example,  demonstrates  to  the  family,  the  capabilities  of  a 
blind  individual,  so  that  they  may  more  thoroughly  appreciate  the  possi- 
bilities, which  their  encouragement,  may  bring  to  flower,  in  their  blind 
member. 

The  teacher  becomes  the  social  worker,  when  she  encourages  permissive- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  family,  and  correlates  it  with  advice  of  self  help 
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fi  r the  client.  With  .i  syiiip.ithetic  umJersi.mJin^',  she  hecomes  the  confi- 
Jante  anJ,  elicits  tlie  confession,  troni  the  client,  “1  cannot  discuss  these 
thinit's  with  my  family  or  friends;  hut  you,  underst.ind!”  The  teacher  co- 
operates with,  .ind  seeks  the  cooperation  of  other  agencies.  She  has  at  her 
fimaertips,  the  names  and  addresses  of'  the  aj’cncies  to  which  to  refer  her 
clients  h r specific  requests:  The  American  Found.ition  For  The  Blind,  for 
Braille  watches;  the  "Seeing:  Eye,"  for  a ^juide  doy;  and  the  Bible  House, 
for  religious  literature.  She  confers  with  welfare  workers  concernint;  speci- 
fic needs  of  her  clients;  cixipcrates  with  doctors  and  hospital  workers  in 
their  requests  that  a pupil  he  trained  in,  or  ahst;iin  from  traininj'  in  cer- 
tain skills,  to  enhance  his  health  or  eye  condition.  The  worker  also  an- 
swers inquiries  from  other  agencies  concerning  her  clients,  to  assist  in  the 
cl.irification  of  a contused  social  situation. 

The  worker  is  the  home  economist.  She  shops  for  her  shut-in  clients, 
purchasing  anything  from  a loaf  of  bread,  to  a mattress.  She  assists  them 
to  effect  economies  by  suggesting  inexpensive,  equally  as  valuable  substitutes 
for  more  expensive  items,  and  where  they  can  be  purchased.  She  proposes 
new  variations  in  the  preparation  of  old  foods,  and  she  devises  means  to 
make  an  unsavory-  prescrilicd  diet,  more  palatable. 

A physician  prescribed  junket  for  one  of  our  clients;  but  she  failed  in 
every  attempt  to  prepare  it,  according  to  the  directions,  as  she  understood 
them:  it  always  curdled.  The  teacher  made  it  with  her;  demonstrating 
what  was  meant  by  lukewarm,  counting  the  exact  number  of  stirs  the  mix- 
ture should  receive  after  adding  the  junket  tablet,  and  suggesting  variations 
of  flavoring  and  decorating  to  make  it  attractive. 

Through  the  generosity  of  our  Women’s  and  Men’s  Clubs,  both  of 
which  are  almost  as  old  as  the  organization  itself,  the  teacher  becomes  in 
effect  a fairy  Godmother  to  her  shut-ins.  Club  funds  reach  into  needy 
corners,  where  the  ordinary  channels  of  relief  could  not  possibly  penetrate; 
such  as  providing  a thermos  bottle  for  some  one  living  in  an  unheated 
tenement,  too  timid  to  use  the  stove — so  that  relatives  who  work,  may 
prepare  something  warm  for  the  person,  to  sustain  him  until  they  return. 
Or,  a cake  may  be  presented  to  some  lonely  man  or  woman,  to  celebrate  a 
birthday. 

The  teacher  must  possess  supreme  endurance,  and  fidelity  to  her  work. 
No  home  is  Uxj  unclean,  no  personality  too  unattractive,  no  weather  con- 
ditions are  too  inclement  for  her  to  keep  her  lesson  appointments.  When 
clients  exclaim,  "I  did  not  expect  you  in  this  weather!"  the  teacher  answers 
calmly,  "The  postman  comes,  so  why  shouldn't  I.”  She  is  as  dependable  as 
the  United  States  mail!  It  requires  infinite  patience  and  tenacity,  for  the 
teacher  to  see  the  results  of  her  labors  crash  to  the  ground,  because  of  ex- 
ternal forces  beyond  her  control,  and  to  smile  courageously,  and  rebuild, 
either  for  the  same  person,  for  another.  Above  all,  the  teacher  must  not 
enter  this  field,  without  an  infinite  capacity  for  love  of  her  fellow  man. 

One  of  our  clients  had  just  changed  workers,  and  we  were  particularly 
anxious  to  win  her  confidence.  It  was  during  the  period  when  extensive 
renovations  were  being  required  for  lower  East  Side  tenements.  On  the  day 
of  our  appointment,  we  arrived  to  find  the  interior  of  the  house  completely 
demolished,  and  the  hiills  piled  high  with  rubbish  and  fallen  plaster.  We 
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determined  to  make  our  assent  to  the  top  floor,  and  were  generously  as- 
sisted up  the  rtekety  stairways,  over  stacks  of  dehns,  hy  good-natured  work- 
men until  we  Anally  reaehed  our  destination.  The  client  exclaimed  wit.i 
joy  ’“People  thought  you  wouldn't  come  through  this,  but  knew  you 
would,  so  1 waited!"  We  had  kept  the  faith,  and  she  had  earned  that 
there  were  other  loyal  workers  in  cur  agency,  besides  our  predecessor. 

And  that  brings  us  to  our  last  point:  that  the  work  must  be  impersonal. 
It  makes  no  ditference  who  does  what,  as  long  as  it  is  well  done,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  elient,  and  to  the  credit  of  the  agency.  I,  as  a person 
am  only  a part  of  an  integrated  whole,  which  must  run  smoothly,  and 

elficiently,  for  the  beneflt  of  all  concerned.  , . . ■ , 

Mrs.  Mather’s  dream  of  placing  blind  people  on  an  equal  footing  wit.i 
the  sighted,  has  not  yet  been  realized.  But  if,  in  the  future,  radar,  or  elec- 
tronic devices,  will  bring  us  nearer  to  this  goal,  then  we  Lighthouse  work- 
ers would  wish  to  be  among  the  foremost  to  assist  in  their  application.  For 
then  we  could  be  assured  of  approaching  the  day,  when  blind  people  might 
be  happy,  successful,  independent  and — free. 


THE  PLACE  OF  THE  HOME  TEACHER  IN  WORK  FOR 

THE  BLIND 
Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Ph.D 

Uiiector  of  EcUicatioiial  Research  American  Founciation  for  the  Blind 
Secretary,  Hoard  of  Certification  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  blind 

It  is  a real  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  at  this  conference  where  so 
many  of  my  good  friends  have  come  together  for  a few  days  of  professional 
discussion,  personal  contact  and  exchange  of  ideas  and  experiences.  I was 
asked  to  present  to  this  conference  my  thoughts  about  the  place  of  the  home 
teacher  in  work  for  the  blind  and  cannot  help  but  feel  very  humble  in  my 
attempts  to  clarify  this  problem.  One  of  your  own  midst  whom  you  are 
going  to  honor  before  this  convention  is  over.  Miss  Mary  E.  French,  has 
at  the  last  Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers,  laid  a solid  foundation 
tor  this  discussion  in  her  paper  on  “What  is  Home  Teaching?” 

Let  me  go  right  into  the  midst  of  the  problem  by  presenting  to  you  a 
dcAnition  of  home  teaching  which  will  serve  as  a starting  point  for  our  dis- 
cussion. "Home  teaching  of  the  adult  blind  is  a profession  within  the  field 
of  social  wor\  which  aims  at  the  personal  rehabilitation  of  blind  individuals 
by  helping  them  to  overcome  the  effects  of  blindness." 

Home  teaching  has  not  achieved  its  recognition  as  a profession  in  one 
stroke.  The  elforts  to  help  blind  people  to  overcome  the  effects  of  blindness 
probably  date  back  as  long  as  human  beings  began  to  help  each  other.  As 
organized  work,  however,  home  teaching  started  more  than  one  hundred 
years  ago  in  England  and  Scotland  with  the  limited  purpose  of  assisting 
blind  people  by  home  missionary'  work,  by  relief  of  distress,  and  also  by 
some  teaching  of  industrial  handicrafts.  “In  the  early  days  of  home  teach- 
ing, the  work  consisted  mainly  in  reading  the  Scriptures  to  the  blind,  and, 
later,  in  teaching  Moon  and  other  types.”  (Handbook  for  Home  Teachers 
ol  the  Blind,  London  1939,  page  9)  The  home  teacher  of  today  is  certainly 
doing  a great  deal  more  for  and  with  his  client.  The  main  difference,  how- 
ever, is  not  in  the  greater  variety  of  things  done  but  in  the  basically  chang- 
ed philosophy  underlying  the  work. 
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Home  teaehinj:  pnietiee  has  .iKvays  been  stronjjly  inlliienecd  by  the 
generally  prevailim;  ideas  in  the  field  of  social  work.  The  modern  concep 
turn  of  home  teaching  has  taken  in  a great  deal  from  the  new  case  work 
approach.  In  the  past,  the  home  teacher  determined  what  was  ginid  and 
desirable  for  her  |iupil  and  thus  braille  t r Moon  was  taught  as  the  main 
subject  with  some  handicrafts  added  naturally,  the  traditional  ones  for 
blind  people.  Mary  Richmond's  ideas  stressing  the  importance  of  the  in- 
dividual, the  understanding  that  all  individuals  are  different,  and  emphasiz- 
ing the  need  of  people  to  be  self-determining,  contributed  to  make  home 
teaching  a democratic  process  in  which  the  home  teacher  does  not  determine 
the  course  of  action  for  the  client,  but  develops  it  with  him.  Home  teach- 
ers should  not  teach  reading  or  handicrafts  because  it  is  desirable  that 
their  blind  clients  learn  to  master  these  skills.  They  teach  these  skills  as 
means  of  rehabilitation  only  when  their  client's  adjustment  will  profit  by  it 
Mar>’  E.  French  has  c-xpressed  it  this  way.  “Everything  which  is  done  for 
the  pupil,  all  skills  which  are  taught  should  be  considered  as  means  to  an 
end,-  the  enabling  him  to  resume  a life  of  usefulness.  To  attain  this  goal 
each  client  should  be  considered  individually."  (PrcKcedings  of  the  10th 
Convention  of  the  Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers,  Boston  1944, 
p.  7). 

Let  me  digress  here  for  a moment  to  the  place  of  braille  in  home  teach- 
ing. From  a psychological  point  of  view,  I believe  it  is  wrong  in  most  cases 
to  begin  home  teaching  with  the  teaching  of  braille  as  it  has  been  done 
in  the  past  and  is  still  being  done  in  many  instances.  Braille  is  for  any 
sighted  person  the  symbol  of  blindness  and  the  newly  blinded  person  con- 
siders it  such.  In  the  early  stages  of  his  adjustment  he  rejects  his  handicap 
more  or  less  violently.  If  blindness  came  suddenly,  he  may  take  months  to 
recover  from  the  shock  and  learn  to  live  as  a blind  person;  if  it  developed 
gradually,  “the  going  up  and  down  the  hope  ladder,"  as  Robinson  Pierce 
called  it  in  "It  Was  Not  My  Own  Idea"  (p.  19),  is  a harrowing  process 
from  which  recovery  comes  slowly.  In  both  cases  blindness  is  rejected  for 
a long  time  and  the  person  only  grows  slowly  into  getting  used  to  its  effects. 
If  he  is  confronted  with  the  task  of  learning  braille,  his  rejection  of  blindness 
may  transfer  to  braille  and  not  only  block  present  progress  in  it,  but  serious- 
ly interfere  with  any  future  readiness  to  learn  braille.  I could  quote  you  a 
number  of  cases  in  which  this  has  occurred,  as  for  instance  that  of  a young 
student  who  became  blind  and  was  offered  to  be  taught  braille  while  he 
was  still  in  a hospital  recovering  from  the  eye  operation.  The  offer  was  well 
meant  but  poorly  timed.  The  young  man  was  not  yet  reconciled  to  think 
of  himself  as  blind,  refused  to  learn  braille  and  did  not  overcome  his  aver- 
sion to  using  braille  until  many  years  later.  Braille  therefore,  does  not  seem 
to  K:  a good  entering  wedge  for  the  home  teacher's  work.  There  arc,  in 
the  lives. of  most  people,  many  other  activities  of  greater  importance  than 
reading  ajid  easier  to  perform  without  the  aid  of  sight.  Let  me  w-arn  you, 
however,  against  generalizing  on  the  basis  of  what  wc  have  just  discussed 
There  are  people  in  whose  lives  reading  and  writing  play  the  most  im- 
portant role.  Take  for  instance  the  journalist  who  becomes  blind.  For  him, 
learning  to  read  braille  (and  don't  forget  using  the  typewriter)  may  be 
the  most  encouraging  activity  because  it  proves  to  him  that  blindness  does 
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not  deprive  him  of  what  he  values  most.  With  such  a client,  the  teaching 
of  braille  will  he  the  most  important  means  of  rehabilitation. 

Let  me  return  again  to  the  proposed  definition.  It  says  that  home  teach- 
ing is  a profession  within  the  field  of  social  work;  it  does  not  say  that  the 
home  teacher  is  a social  case  worker.  The  profession  of  social  case  worker 
implies  a thorough  familiarity  with  the  case  work  method  as  acquired 
by  graduation  from  a school  of  Social  Work.  Surely  blind  people  can  be- 
come social  case  workers.  However,  home  teachers  by  and  large,  have  not 
gone  through  this  kind  of  intensive  preparation  and  it  is  my  considered 
opinion  that  they  need  not  he  technically  qualified  social  case  workers  for 
the  performance  of  their  duties.  Dr.  Amy  E.  \\^atson  has  discussed  this 
problem  in  her  article,  "Resources  Available  to  Heme  Teachers”  (Outlook 
for  the  Blind,  April  1944,  p.  110)  in  which  she  states  that  the  home  tpeh- 
er  "should  never  try  to  be  a technically  qualified  social  case  worker”  but 
should  "learn  to  use  the  professional  skills  of  ether  qualified  persons”  such 
as  social  case  workers  when  a situation  becomes  too  complex  for  her.  Of 
course,  the  home  teacher  should  be  familiar  with  the  philosophy  and  general 
approach  of  the  case  work  method  which  should  guide  her  in  her  relation- 
ship and  work  with  the  blind  client. 

Any  person  who  wants  to  help  another  to  overcome  the  effects  of 
blindness  must  know  about  these  effects  and  know  the  means  of  overcoming 
them.  The  latter  prerequisite  is  to  a considerable  degree  guaranteed  by  the 
fact  that  our  home  teachers  are  themselves  visually  handicapped  persons 
who  have  successfully  met  the  problems  of  their  own  blindness.  In  the  se- 
lection of  home  teachers  this  factor  plays  an  important  role  and  justly  so 
because  it  is  one  component  of  the  home  teacher’s  qualifying  experiences. 

Now,  if  we  agree  that  the  home  teacher  does  not  need  the  intensive 
training  of  the  social  case  w'orker  we  must  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
work  she  is  supposed  to  do  does  not  require  this  kind  of  training,  or  in  other 
words,  that  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  does  not,  in  general,  call  for  deep 
level  case  work.  This  conclusion  will  find  support  in  the  discussion  of  the 
psychological  effects  of  blindness  to  which  we  will  now  turn. 

I have  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  blindness  restricts  the  individual 
in  three  basic  ways: 

1)  In  the  range  and  variety  of  his  concepts. 

2)  In  the  ability  to  get  about. 

3)  In  the  control  of  his  environment. 

The  first  restriction — in  the  range  and  variety  of  concepts — is  one 
which  is  of  greater  importance  for  those  who  were  born  blind  than  for 
those  who  became  blind  later  in  life.  The  blind  person  relies  in  his  obser- 
vations almost  exclusively  upon  tactual  and  auditor^'  perceptions  and  kin- 
esthetic experiences.  Hearing  gives  certain  clues  in  regard  to  distance  and 
direction,  but  it  does  not  convey  any  idea  of  the  object  as  such.  For  that, 
the  sense  of  touch  must  be  brought  into  action  in  which  kinesthetic  experi- 
ences, that  is,  muscle  and  movement  sensations,  play  an  important  part. 
Tactual  perception,  however,  has  distinct  limitations  which  are  all  caused 
by  the  inherent  necessity  for  direct  contact  with  the  object  to  be  observed. 
Certain  objects  arc  inaccessible,  others  arc  too  large,  others  too  small,  tender 
or  fragile,  so  that  they  cannot  be  touched.  Objects  in  motion,  live  objects, 
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dnJ  objects  under  eertiiin  eonditiens  such  as  liurnmn  or  cooking,  do  tu)t 
lend  tliemselves  to  touch  observation  because  tliey  change  tlieir  shapes  and 
positions  or  are  dani^erous  tor  the  skin.  Some  objects  also  have  no  shape  of 
their  own  and  must  be  kept  in  forms,  as  for  instance  mercury  in  a j'lass  tube. 

W'lthout  goiiii;  into  detail  on  these  problems,  it  can  be  recognized 
that  the  home  teacher  must  acquaint  the  newly  blinded  jx'rson  with  certain 
techniques  which  will  help  him  to  make  best  possible  use  of  his  senses  in 
observ’ations  which  are  necessary  tor  him  cither  in  his  daily  life  or  in  his 
vocati  nal  pursuits.  Here  we  should  mention  touch  reading  as  well  as 
braille  and  typewriting,  learning  to  tell  the  time,  selecting  the  suitable  piece 
of  clothing  from  the  wardrobe,  distinguishing  when  water  has  reached  the 
boiling  point,  or  sewing  on  a button.  In  short,  any  activity  in  which  sight 
must  be  replaced  by  other  senses. 

The  second  restriction — in  the  ability  to  get  about — is  regarded  by 
many  as  the  most  disturbing  single  effect  of  blindness,  and  implies  a two- 
fold handicap.  It  limits  the  person  in  his  locomotion  and  also  makes  him 
dependent  upon  the  assistance  of  others,  thus  affecting  his  social  relation- 
ships and  attitudes  in  varying  ways  and  degrees.  The  newly  blinded  person 
often  reacts  in  one  of  the  two  e.xtremes:  either  by  taking  help  for  granted 
and  making  no  effort  to  become  independent,  or  by  refusing  any  and  all 
help  and  showing  hostile  trends.  Both  attitudes  arc  quite  understandable 
if  we  consider  the  extreme  blow  which  the  ego  of  a newly  blinded  individ- 
ual must  sustain  when  he  finds  himself  depending  on  others  in  so  many 
activities  he  could  formerly  do  on  his  own  and  which  the  great  majority  of 
people  can  still  do  unaided.  Extreme  reactions  should  therefore  not  surprise 
us  as  phases  in  the  process  of  readjustment,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  to  be 
expected.  Most  of  the  blind  outgrow  such  states  and  adjust  to  their  handicap, 
which  means  that  they  learn  to  accept  the  limitations  of  it  and  to  make 
full  use  of  their  positive  abilities.  To  guide  them  on  the  least  time-consum- 
ing path  to  this  goal  and  show  them  the  most  effective  ways  of  orientation 
and  locomotion  are  tasks  of  the  home  teacher.  That  is  why  we  generally 
expect  that  the  home  teacher  herself  has  solved  her  own  problem  in  getting 
about.  How  she  has  done  it,  whether  by  walking  unaided  or  aided  by  a 
cane,  a guide  dog,  or  by  buying  human  sight  service,  is  less  important  in  my 
opinion  than  that  she  has  found  a solution.  (Sighted  persons  also  ride  in  a 
taxi  when  they  find  it  more  convenient  and  expedient  to  do  so  and  nobody 
criticizes  them  except  their  pocketbeok.)  Of  course,  the  home  teacher  must 
K-  informed  about  all  these  means  of  locomotion  and  I might  recommend 
here  that  those  of  you  who  have  not  yet  had  a chance  to  hear  about  the 
cane  technique  developed  at  Valley  Forge  Army  Hospital,  familiarize  them- 
selves with  them. 

The  third  restriction  is  in  the  control  of  the  environment.  Lack  of 
sight  causes  a detachment  from  the  physical  and  to  a lesser  degree,  from 
the  s<jcial  world.  A blind  person,  for  instance,  cannot  become  informed 
aKiut  his  situation  within  the  environment  by  any  rapid  process  as  seeing 
persons  can  by  just  glancing  around.  The  clues  which  he  might  get  through 
touch  observations  within  his  reach,  give  him  only  very  little  that  could 
assist  him  in  controlling  his  environment  and  himself  in  relation  to  it.  This 
detachment  affects  blind  individuals  in  different  ways  during  their  develop- 
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ment  .oid  makes  conforming  with  the  group  from  childhood  on  a much 
more  difficult  task.  For  example,  actions  of  daily  life,  such  as  eating  a meal, 
which  arc  simple  for  the  seeing,  assume  different  proportions  when  they 
are  not  controlled  by  sight.  In  social  situations,  the  blind  person  cannot 
become  informed  about  the  required  behavior  as  seeing  people  can  simply 
by  watching  others.  There  are  ways  in  which  certain  difficulties  can  be 
overcome  and  the  home  teacher  must  teach  them,  but  there  are  also  inevit- 
able limitations  and  these  one  must  learn  to  accept. 

It  would  lead  me  too  far  if  I should  go  on  to  discuss  the  home  teachers 
manyfold  tasks  in  regard  to  establishing  sound  attitudes  in  the  newly  blinded 
person  and  in  his  environment.  But  what  we  have  discussed  here  shows 
sufficiently  that  in  ordinary  cases  there  is  no  need  for  the  application  of 
case  work  as  such  although  “case  work  attitudes”  arc  highly  desirable.  _ It 
might  be  interesting  to  quote  in  this  connection  from  a report  dealing  with 
the  adjustment  of  newly  blinded  soldiers.  The  soldier  of  sound  personality 
structure,  free  from  pre-existing  neurotic  or  psychopathic  traits,  who  is 
blinded  by  injuries  received  in  combat,  is  fully  capable  of  making  an  ade- 
quate emotional  adjustment  to  his  disability,  provided  adequate  orientation 
and  rehabilitation  facilities  are  available.”  (American  Journal  of  Psychiatry, 
Vol.  102,  No.  3,  November,  1945;  “Emotional  Adjustment  of  Newly 
Blinded  Soldiers”  by  Bernard  L.  Diamond,  Major,  Medical  Corps  and 
Alice  Ross,  Technician  Fourth  Grade,  WAC).  When,  however,  difficulties 
arise  which  require  case  work  or  even  psychiatric  assistance,  the  home 
teacher  will  turn  to  the  case  worker,  to  the  psychiatric  case  worker,  or 
the  psychiatrist,  just  as  she  turns  to  the  vocational  counsellor  or  to  the 
vocational  training  specialist,  if  their  assistance  is  needed. 

The  home  teacher  then,  is  the  link  between  a person’s  past  and  his 
future  as  a blind  individual.  On  her  rests  the  responsibility  for  the  personal 
rehabilitation  of  the  newly  blinded.  If  this  link  is  a weak  one,  all  other 
efforts  of  an  agency  cannot  make  up  for  it.  If  it  is  a strong  link,  it  can 
carry  an  organization's  work  to  full  success  in  its  efforts  towards  rehabilitat- 
ing blinded  citizens.  That  is  why  we  strive  passionately  toward  improved 
home  teacher  services. 


SIGHT  CONSERVATION  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF 

BLINDNESS 
Alice  O.  Booth 

New  York  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  Commission  for  the  Blind 

There  are  approximately  200,000  totally  blind  persons  in  this  country. 
Figures  vary  somewhat  but  indications  point  to  a far  greater  number  if 
the  visually  handicapped  are  included.  What  can  be  done  to  reduce  this 
startling  figure?  What  can  be  done  to  relieve  the  emotional  and  physical 
distress  as  well  as  the  economic  loss  of  income  suffered  by  these  people, 
many  of  whom  are  needlessly  without  sight? 

What  has  New  York  State  done  about  this  situation?  To  look  back 
over  the  growth  of  the  State’s  program  for  prevention  of  blindness — in 
1913  certain  mandates  aimed  to  prevent  blindness  were  set  forth  in  the 
Act  creating  the  Commission  for  the  Blind.  The  Act  required  the  Com- 
mission to  maintain  a complete  register  of  the  blind  in  the  State  of  New 
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\’i)rk.  wliich  woulJ  tlcscnlx-  thi'  coiiditioii  .md  the  c.uisv-s  of  blindness. 
Furtlier,  it  required  tli.it  the  e.iuses  o(  blindness  be  studied,  th.it  inc.isures 
Ix'  est.ibhshed  for  iireventin^  blindness,  and  that  eye  e.xaminations  and 
follow  up  e.ire  be  .irr.in^ed.  The  passage  of  the  Act  ni.idc  possible  the 
initiation  of  .1  state-wide  prevention  proj;ram  which  over  the  years  has 
developed  into  diversified  educational  measures  to  prevent  blindness  and 
speci.il  services  to  individu.ds  ncedinjj  eye  care. 

The  c.imp.iii,'n  has  "iiroceeded  .ilon^  two  fronts.  The  first  and  jiossibly 
the  most  spectacul.ir  action  w.is  .1  conccntr.ited  effort  t,'  stamp  out  potenti.d 
c.iuses  (.if  blindness,  ,is  in  the  better  control  of  communic.ible  .ind  infectious 
drseases.  ffplithalmi.i  Neonatorum  headed  this  tjroup  as  .i  ijreat  contributor 
to  blindness.  Immediate  attenti  n w.is  directed  tow.ird  this  disease.  Simul- 
t.ineously,  techniques  of  visual  screenini'  were  demonstrated,  particularly 
111  their  applic.ition  to  the  pre  .sehool  and  kindero.irten  a^c  child.  Courses 
on  the  many  ph.ises  of  Eye  Hyjjiene  were  instituted  in  universities  for  Public 
Health  nurses,  soci.il  workers  .ind  teachers.  Eye  Institutes  were  organised 
in  diflerent  sections  of  the  State.  Individu.il  lectures  were  given  to  health 
org.inizations  and  to  Visiting  Nurse  Associations,  soci.il  agencies  and  County 
,ind  Child  Welfare  stall’s,  educational  groups.  School  He.ilth  teachers  and 
Industrial  nursing  groups.  In  .1  more  popular  vein  the  subject  was  discussed 
with  women's  clubs  and  fraternal  and  civic  organisations;  in  fact  with 
any  group  through  which  data  on  conservation  of  sight  could  be  dis- 
seminated. 

The  methods  used  in  these  developments  covered  a wade  range.  In 
ophthalmia  neonatorum,  for  a period  of  more  than  10  years  every  infant 
in  the  State,  known  by  the  Department  of  Health  to  have  this  disease, 
was  visited  by  a member  of  our  staff.  Data  on  pre-natal  eare,  place  ol 
delivery— at  home  or  in  hospital  - methods  of  eye  prophyla.xis  and  the 
ensuing  hygienic  measures  following  birth  were  carefully  noted  and  studied, 
'f  hese  findings  became  a p.irt  of  the  Health  Department's  records  and  com- 
plete investigations  were  permanently  instituted.  The  incidence  of  blindness 
from  ophthalmia  neonatorum  began  t.>  decline.  For  the  past  five  years  not 
a single  case  of  blindness  from  this  cause  has  been  reported  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

In  recognition  of  the  import. nice  of  an  early  determination  of  visual 
loss  in  children,  e.xpcrimentations  in  v.irious  types  of  vision  testing  were 
brought  forth.  A particular  method  devised  made  it  possible  to  determine 
with  gr.itifying  accur.icy  just  wh.it  a child  could  sec.  Through  this  method 
the  child  is  taught  in  the  spirit  of  a game  to  indicate  with  his  arms  the 
position  of  the  letter  E,  drawn  to  the  exact  measurements  used  in  the 
standard  Snellen  eye  chart.  In  this  same  spirit  of  play  he  shows  the  ex- 
aminer through  his  arm  movements  exactly  how  much  of  the  chart  he  is 
able  to  see.  Signs  of  muscle  imbalance  and  reaction  to  light  are  also  noted 
at  the  same  time.  No  stone  has  been  left  unturned  to  introduce  this  screen- 
ing process  into  schools,  day  nurseries,  welfare  centers  and  every  spot 
where  groups  of  young  children  are  to  be  found. 

Children  who  do  not  fit  into  the  pattern  of  normalcy  through  these 
tests  are  singled  out  and  followed  through.  To  locate  the  scat  of  the  trouble. 
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medical  inspection  is  required  and  parents  are  urged  to  provide  it  Cor- 
rection may  he  in  the  form  of  a pair  of  glasses  but  it  may  also  be  through 
the  removal  of  diseased  tonsils,  the  toning  up  of  the  whole  physi^ca  structure 
or  improving  the  function  of  any  part  of  the  body  from  which  the  eye 
condition  stems.  Naturally  every  case  cannot  be  cured  or  even  corrected, 
from  a point  of  view  of  vision  or  a healthy  eye,  but  the  knowl^ge  that 
such  a condition  exists,  and  a reasonable  understanding  of  the  effect  that 
it  can  produce  in  a cliild,  may  enable  the  parents  to  ward  off  many  psy- 
chological reactions. 

In  furthering  the  cause  of  prevention  of  blindness,  courses  and  individ- 
ual lectures  covenng  the  general  topic  of  Eye  Hygiene  have  been  embodied 
in  the  curriculum  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  institutions  of  learning  in 
the  State.  To  present  this  subject  satisfactorily,  the  material  selected  ranges 
from  the  structure  and  1 unctions  of  the  eye  to  medical  social  concepts. 
Some  of  the  more  common  eye  diseases  are  pointed  out,  demonstrations 
of  visual  screening  arc  followed  by  practice  periods  among  students,  and  the 
principles  of  sight  saving  education  arc  discussed.  Such  preparation  will 
enable  the  student  to  dovetail  an  eye  program  with  more  general  activities 
in  the  field  of  health,  welfare  or  education. 


To  meet  the  needs  of  other  professional  people  and  to  stimulate  lay 
groups  to  take  a more  active  part  in  the  prevention  of  blindness,  Eye 
Institutes  have  proven  highly  satisfactory.  In  fact  they  have  been  an  im- 
portant inlluencc  in  the  advaneement  of  sight  conservation.  Ophthalmologists 
and  other  specialists  who  take  part  in  the  Institutes  have  always  given 
unstintingly  of  their  services  and  continue  to  do  so.  Among  the  topics 
discussed  arc  the  gross  anatomy  of  the  eye,  how  the  eye  sees,  the  more 
common  eye  diseases,  the  relationship  of  good  lighting  to  vision,  sight 
saving  educational  measures  and  need  for  medical  social  follow  up.  In  this 
movement  one  of  the  principle  aims  is  the  encouragement  of  the  audience  to 
wider  exploitations. 


A fairly  recent  development  has  been  the  introduction  of  eye  work  on 
a medical  social  level  into  the  registered  nursing  schools.  Hospitals  wel- 
comed this  plan,  even  through  the  war  years,  when  all  schools  of  nursing 
accelerated  their  programs.  Lectures  usually  supplement  the  regular  ophthal- 
mological  classwork  although  in  one  large  New  York  City  hospital  they 
replace  any  other  eye  course.  Enthusiastic  in  their  response,  students  and 
nursing  educators  feel  that  new  vistas  have  been  opened  up  through  these 
classes. 


In  a short  space  of  time  it  is  impossible  to  identify  each  topic  covered 
in  these  various  discourses.  But  one  must  not  fail  to  mention  lighting  as 
a fundamental  factor  in  visual  efficiency.  Good  light,  whether  it  be  natural 
or  artificial,  means  a sufficient  amount,  properly  directed,  well  diffused  and 
without  glare.  Experiments  are  being  carried  on  constantly  by  electrical 
engineers  and  others  concerned  with  the  efficiency  of  good  light.  Results 
of  their  endeavors  are  noteworthy,  not  only  in  eye  comfort,  but  in  the 
reduction  of  accidents  and  the  increase  of  productivity.  The  effects  of  good 
lighting  are  apparent  in  any  walk  of  life,  at  home,  in  the  school  room, 
factory,  or  wherever  sight  is  needed. 
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Spcciiil  projects  h.ivc  alwnys  been  advaneed  as  the  need  presents  itself. 
A particularly  worthy  efiort  is  that  now  beint;  ^iven  to  the  control  of 
lilaucoma,  which  is  cne  of  the  major  eauses  of  blindness. 

Camservative  estimates  point  to  the  fact  that  more  than  20,000  people 
are  blind  from  this  disease.  The  eventuality  of  blindness,  however,  is  pre- 
ventable in  a larjje  percentage  of  cases  but  the  disease,  if  neglected,  pro- 
gresses in  intensity  and  blindness  ensues.  Treatment  is  always  a matter  for 
the  exercise  of  judgment  and  experience  on  the  part  of  the  physician  but 
It  IS  imperative  that  the  patient  cooperate  faithfully. 

The  present  movement  is  on  a county  wide  basis  where  the  public  is 
reached  through  the  media  of  radio,  the  press,  group  meetings  and  circulation 
of  pamphlets,  relevant  to  the  control  of  glaucoma.  Stress  is  laid  on  the 
necessity  for  early  and  continued  ophthalmological  care.  Local  facilities  for 
treatment  arc  made  known  and  glaucoma  patients  arc  urged  to  utilize 
them. 

Over  the  years,  publications  of  a medical  and  a medical  social  nature 
have  been  distributed  in  large  quantities  for  teaching  purposes  and  in  lesser 
units  for  individual  or  small  group  perusal.  Sight  conservation  displays, 
principally  in  the  form  of  posters  and  charts,  have  been  made  available  to 
health  and  social  agencies  wherever  such  material  is  assembled  for  con- 
ferences and  group  meetings.  Opportunities  are  continuously  sought  whereby 
the  fundamentals  of  sight  conservation  can  be  introduced  and  interpreted. 

In  this  campaign  for  the  prevention  of  blindness,  other  action  has  bees 
the  stimulation  and  direction  of  community  efforts  to  make  available  ade- 
quate accommodations  for  the  treatment  of  eye  conditions.  Many  of  the 
developments  which  followed  can  be  traced  to  this  movement.  One  of  the 
foremost  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  patient  is  a more  effective  use  of 
the  contributions  of  medical  science. 

The  educational  program  has  alerted  community  agencies  to  an  aware- 
ness of  their  responsibilities  in  conserving  sight.  More  and  more  they  are 
initiating  their  own  local  programs,  counselling  and  aiding  those  with  eye 
trouble.  However,  the  Commission  maintains  a case  working  Service  whose 
responsibility  it  is  to  confer  with  the  individual  requiring  eye  examination, 
medical  or  surgical  treatment,  hospitalization  or  other  assistance  with  pro- 
blems bearing  on  the  eye  condition.  Patients  may  be  referred  by  a local 
agency,  by  a physician  or  by  their  own  application.  They  are  assisted  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  their  need.  In  addition,  the  necessity  for  eye 
care,  as  w'ell  as  good  general  health,  is  interpreted  as  are  the  relationships 
K-tween  health,  educational,  financial  and  social  problems.  Many  collateral 
visits  and  case  conferences  with  coordinating  agencies  arc  often  necessary, 
also,  in  order  to  obtain  satisfactory  medical  social  adjustment. 

The  classification  of  eye  examination  reports  to  establish  blindness  has 
Ixren  in  operation  for  many  years.  When  the  Social  Security  Law  was  passed 
in  1957,  a definition  of  blindness  was  adopted  which  has  since  appeared 
in  legislation  covering  Assistance  to  the  Blind  and  more  recently  under 
the  amendment  to  the  Act  creating  the  Commission,  when  mandatory  re- 
porting of  blindness  became  law.  Under  this  definition,  classification  became 
an  official  function  of  the  Commission.  Eye  reports  arc  currently  classified 
tor  public  and  private  agencies  concerned  with  the  blind  and  the  visually 
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handicapped;  also  for  other  State  Departments,  Regional  Federal  Age^ies 
and  local  Welfare  Districts  re;  Assistance  to  the  Blind  applicants.  This 
central  classification  service  establishes  blindness  on  a uniform  basis  for 

the  entire  State.  ^ , _i  i •< 

Classification  is  divided  into  two  categories:  Blind  and  Not  Blind. 
Among  the  determining  factors  are  the  diagnosis,  visual  acuity  (with  and 
without  correction),  field  constriction  and  ophthalmological  recommenda- 
tions.  Eye  reports  are  designated  ' Unclassifiable,  pending  secural  of  the 
necessary  data,  where  there  is  inadequate  or  insufficient  information  re- 
garding  a diagnosis  or  visual  acuity.  Reports  are  likewise  placed  in  this 
category  when  recommendations  indicate  possible  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition upon  further  surgical  or  medical  treatment;  where  statements  are 
contradictory,  or  where  examinations  are  made  by  a physician  who  does  not 
specialise  in  ophthalmology.  If  sufficient  information  cannot  be  secured  for 
classification,  the  report  is  reviewed  for  “Evidence  of  Blindness"  or  “No 
Evidence  of  Blindness."  Where  blindness  is  apparent  service  may  be  ren- 
dered to  an  individual  without  classification,  if  efforts  to  obtain  the  eye 
report  have  been  unsuccessful. 

Eye  records  and  their  classification  are  a basic  factor  in  Home  Teach- 
ing. The  diagnosis,  visual  acuity  and  perimetric  findings,  together  with  a 
working  knowledge  of  eye  conditions  have  become  essentials  to  the  Home 
Teacher  as  her  functions  have  expanded  to  include  certain  phases  of  medical 
social  activities.  Need  for  this  type  of  information  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
Her  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  an  eye  diagnosis  and  prognosis  and 
the  interpretation  of  the  degree  of  vision  have  marked  a forward  step  in 
work  for  the  blind. 

This  knowledge  enables  the  Home  Teacher  to  plan  constructively.  It 
supports  her  decisions.  She  still  encounters  the  person  with  one  defective  eye 
and  one  normal  eye  who  seeks  lessons  in  Braille.  But  with  a confirming  eye 
report  she  knows  at  once  that  finger  reading  is  unnecessary.  The  client's 
attention  is  not  needlessly  and  unwisely  focussed  on  his  visual  loss  and  the 
teacher’s  services  are  not  put  to  an  uneconomic  use. 


Requests  in  similar  veins  can  be  treated  expediently  by  the  teacher 
when  she  is  sustained  by  ophthalmological  findings.  A stiuation  of  several 
years  back  is  worthy  of  comment.  Confiding  that  she  was  on  the  verge 
of  blindness,  that  she  had  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  from  Glaucoma  and 
vision  in  the  other  was  failing  rapidly,  a woman  anxiously  sought  Braille 
instruction.  In  his  medical  report,  however,  the  eye  physician  explained  that 
one  eye  was  unaffected  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  a serious  eye  condition. 
This  woman  had  even  asked  about  a Home  for  the  Blind,  that  she  might 
observe  how  people  managed  without  sight.  i 

The  Home  Teacher  had  a real  mission  here,  to  change  the  mental 
outlook  of  this  person  and  to  relive  her  anxiety,  at  the  same  time  urging 
her  to  follow  the  medical  measures  laid  out  by  her  physician  for  the  control 
of  Glaucoma. 


It  may  not  be  amiss  at  this  point  to  speak  of  the  splendid  work  done 
by  the  Home  Teaching  staff  on  eye  accidents  caused  by  perforating  wounds. 
Quick  yet  persistent  action  on  the  teacher’s  part  has  brought  lagging  cases 
to  the  attention  of  ophthalmologists  and  averted  total  blindness. 
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That  peculiar  malady,  Sympatlictic  Ophthalmia,  a disease  which  may 
■some  time  occur  after  penetrating;  injury  to  the  eyehall,  can  cause  a similar 
disease  in  the  uninjured  eye.  Future  sij;ht  and  happiness  depend  upon 
prompt  and  skilled  eye  care.  The  eye  .sur>;eon  is  responsible  for  advisinj; 
the  removal  of  an  eye  that  has  suffered  a deep  perforation,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a sympathetuuii;  condition  in  the  non-offcnding  eye.  Unfortunately 
many  patients  and  their  relatives  do  not  understand  the  seriousness  of  the 
condition  and  oppose  an  enucleation  when  in  the  best  judgment  of  the 
ophthalmologist  it  is  necessary.  Compromises  are  not  justified.  Here  the 
Home  Teacher  can  and  does  lend  her  assistance  to  the  physician.  She  in- 
terprets conditions  and  through  patient  effort  is  able  frequently  to  bring 
about  a more  reasonable  attitude,  especially  when  her  experience  has  brought 
her  in  contact  with  blind  persons  who  have  lost  their  sight  through  sympa- 
thetic ophthalmia.  In  rare  instances  children  with  this  condition  are  pre- 
sented to  the  County  Children’s  Judge  who  is  empowered  to  order  surgical 
treatment  on  grounds  of  neglect. 

In  her  circulation  from  county  to  county  the  Home  Teacher  has  often 
been  the  first  to  learn  of  new  blindness.  She  has  played  an  important  role  in 
the  legal  obligation  of  registering  the  blind  of  the  State.  A recent  amend 
ment  to  the  Commission  law  now  requires  that  all  blindness  shall  be  reported 
by  physicians,  nurses,  hospitals  and  health  and  social  agencies.  Mandatory 
Reporting  of  Blindness  has  been  in  effect  since  February,  1946.  It  is  much 
too  early  to  announce  findings;  yet  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a fair 
percentage  of  these  cases  were  already  registered  in  the  Commission  files. 

The  previously  quoted  figure  of  200,000  blind  was  based  on  estimation 
because  no  reliable  figures  on  blindness  in  the  United  States  are  available. 
Statistics  on  the  causes  and  the  prevalence  of  blindness  throughout  the 
country  are  so  few  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  have  anything  near  an 
approximate  conception  of  either.  Those  advanced  by  the  Social  Security 
Board  refer  in  the  main  to  Assistance  to  the  Blind,  since  it  was  in  this 
category  that  eye  reports  were  first  required  on  a national  basis.  On  the  pre- 
valence of  blindness  the  Federal  Census  reports  cannot  be  considered  at  best 
to  be  more  than  a rough  and  misleading  estimate,  owing  partly  to  the 
absence  of  ophthalmic  examinations. 

It  has  been  the  feeling  of  this  organization,  however,  that  over  the  past 
27  years  a reasonably  accurate  registration  of  blindness  has  been  maintained 
in  New  York  State.  At  the  close  of  December,  1945,  15,692  blind  of  this 
State  were  registered,  an  increase  of  724  names  over  the  previous  year.  This 
figure-  1 5,693— -represents  one  blind  person  to  every  1,121  sighted  persons. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  there  was  an  increase  of  724  blind 
in  one  year  there  was  likewise  a relative  increase  in  general  population. 
With  this  compilation  the  ratio  of  blind  to  sighted  remains  approximately 
the  same.  It  is  important  to  realize  here  that  the  ratio  of  blindness  to 
the  sighted  population  over  the  entire  country  is  1 to  650.  An  interesting 
comparison  is  the  ratio  of  blind  in  the  State  of  New  York — 1 to  1,121^ — 
with  that  of  the  country  at  large- — 1 to  650.  Scientific  advances,  legislation 
and  many  years  of  the  prevention  of  blindness  program  of  the  Commission 
have  all  contributed  to  this  low  figure. 
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Progress  in  medical  science  during  the  last  decade  has  yielded  remark 
able  results  in  the  field  of  sight  conservation.  Sulpha  drugs  an^d  penicillin 
have  been  found  effective  in  previously  resistive  cases  of  ophthalmic  in- 
fections. Through  improved  techniques  retinal  detachments  have  begun  to 
react  more  favorably  to  surgical  intervention.  Corneal  transplantations  have 
restored  vision  to  many  hundreds  of  people.  The  establishment  of  eye 
hanks  gives  promise  of  continuing  success  in  this  neld. 

Other  benefits  have  been  derived  through  legislation.  The  effects  ot 
serological  tests  on  applicants  for  marriage  licenses  are  already  to  be  seen 
in  the  infants  of  the  newborn  generation.  Inherited  syphilis  as  the  cause 
of  interstital  keratitis  should  become  extinct.  Eye  injuries  from  Fourth  of 
July  celebrations  are  now  practically  non-existent  since  the  passage  of  a 
law  in  this  State  prohibiting  the  sale,  distribution  and  possession  of  fireworks. 
Further  reduction  in  eye  injuries  is  anticipated  by  a state  law  to  become 
effective  in  the  spring  of  1947.  At  that  time  vehicles  used  to  carry  passengers 
for  hire  must  be  equipped  with  shatter-proof  glass  of  the  type  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Public  Service  Commission. 

All  potentially  preventive  and  protective  measures  are  being  explored 
by  physicians  and  other  scientists  alike  as  they  continue  to  labor  toward 
a common  goal — reduction  of  blindness.  The  200,000  totally  blind  persons 
and  that  unknown  quantity  of  visually  handicapped  have  every  right  to 
expect  that  in  future  generations  this  number  will  be  substantially  lowered. 


PUBLIC  LAW  113  AND  THE  HOME  TEACHER 
Michael  J.  Shortley 

Director  of  U.  S.  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 

It  is  always  a pleasure  for  me  to  appear  on  a program  in  which  Peter 
Salmon  has  a part.  I am  particularly  pleased  to  have  been  asked  to  address 
the  Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers  because  this  meeting  is  taking 
place  at  a particularly  significant  time  of  the  year  for  all  those  persons  who 
are  physically  or  mentally  handicapped. 

As  you  doubtlessly  have  read  in  the  papers  or  heard  via  your  radios, 
this  is  National  Employ  the  Physically  Handicapped  Week.  National  Em- 
ploy the  Physically  Handicapped  Week  was  established  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress and  proclaimed  by  President  Truman  to  encourage  employers  to  find 
jobs  for  the  physically  handicapped. 

I don’t  have  to  tell  you  that  disabled  men  and  women  took  an  out- 
standing role  in  our  country’s  wartime  production  battle  at  a time  when 
serious  manpower  shortages  threatened  the  flow  of  guns,  planes,  ships  and 
tanks  to  our  armed  forces  on  fighting  fronts  all  over  the  world.  Disabled 
workers  turned  in  production  records  that  equalled,  and  in  many  cases, 
surpassed  those  of  able-bodied  workers.  The  handicapped  also  excelled  with 
high  safety  records;  they  had  as  good  or  better  records  than  the  able-bodied 
in  connection  with  labor  turnover  and  absenteeism. 
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In  view  ot  the  uutst.inding  achievements  of  the  handicapped  in  war 
and  peace-time  production,  it  is  paradoxical  that  on  one  hand  help  wanted 
hstinjts  now  Hll  the  elassified  advertisement  sections  on  our  daily  newspapers 
and  on  the  other  hand  those  who  have  proved  their  ability  are  looking  for 
jobs.  1 refer,  ot  course,  to  those  physically  and  mentally  handicapped  men 
and  women  who  filled  a breach  in  wartime  production  but  since  many  have 
become  unemployed  victims  of  peacetime  reconversion. 

As  director  of  the  Olfiee  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  in  the  Federal 
Security  Agency,  1 am  deeply  solicitous  of  the  welfare  of  men  and  women 
with  job  handicaps  arising  from  illness,  accident,  or  through  congenital 
causes.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
to  \,'ork  in  close  cooperation  with  the  States  in  providing  services  to  prepare 
handicapped  persons  of  working  age  for  employment  and  then  assisting 
them  in  finding  jobs  which  utilice  their  highest  native  abilities  and  talents. 

At  this  point  I'd  like  to  tell  those  of  you  who  don't  already  know 
that  tl'.ere  are  at  this  moment  in  the  l.’nited  States  a minimum  of  1,500,000 
men  and  women  of  working  age-  not  counting  veterans  with  service  in- 
curred  disabilities  who  have  job  handicaps  which  either  prevent  them  from 
working  at  all  or  from  working  at  jobs  which  utilize  their  highest  abilities. 
Think  of  It!  A backlog  of  1,500,000  persons.  What’s  more  this  number 
increases  at  the  rate  of  200,000  each  year. 

On  an  average  day  7,000,000  persons  are  prevented  from  doing  their 
norm, 1 1 work  on  account  of  illness,  injury,  or  other  disablements.  About 
half  of  these  people  have  been  unable  to  work  for  at  least  6 months.  Ac- 
cidents in  the  home  and  in  the  factory,  on  the  highway  and  on  the  farm 
cost  the  nation  $5,000,000,000  a year  and  cause  the  waste  of  350,000,000 
man  days  of  labor.  Each  year  there  are  800,000  persons  injured  seriously — 
100,000  of  whom  are  injured  so  seriously  as  to  require  special  services 
before  they  can  hold  jobs  again.  Approximately  100,000  others  arc  disabled 
each  year  from  illness  or  from  other  causes. 

What  arc  we  doing  for  disabled  Americans  in  order  that  they  may 
obtain  a day’s  pay  for  a day’s  work  when  and  if  they  wish  to  work? 

The  answer  is  found  in  the  State-Federal  partnership  for  vocational 
rehabilitation.  Each  of  the  48  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii  and 
Puerto  Rico  have  enacted  legislation  which  empowers  them  to  provide 
whatever  services  or  facilities  arc  necessary  to  help  the  handicapped  to 
overcome  their  disabilities  and  be  self-supporting,  self-sustaining  members 
of  the  community.  Alaska  is  expected  to  join  the  program  with  a month. 
The  Federal  Government  assists  financially  and  in  other  ways.  I shall  discuss 
the  State  and  Federal  services  in  greater  detail  in  a few  moments. 

A little  background  on  these  programs  seems  to  me  to  be  fitting  at 
this  point.  In  1920  Congress  enacted  the  first  vocational  rehabilitation 
act  for  the  civilian  populace,  but  had  to  renew  the  financial  provisions  from 
time  to  time  to  keep  the  programs  in  operation.  In  1935  Congress  made 
provisions  for  the  first  permanent  authorization  of  funds  in  the  amount 
of  $1,938,000  annually  for  grants  to  the  States.  In  1939  Congress  in- 
creased the  annual  authorization  to  $3,500,000  and  in  1943  enacted  the 
Barden-LaFollctte  Amendments,  otherwise  known  as  Public  Law  113  of 
the  78th  Congress,  which  removed  the  ceilings  on  Federal  funds  which 
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could  be  made  available  to  the  States  for  civilian  vocational  rehabilitation 
programs.  Under  terms  of  Public  Law  113  the  emotionally  and  menta  y 
’ll  became  eligible  for  vocational  rehabilitation  as  well  as  the  physical  > 
handicapped,  and  special  provisions  for  the  blind  were  incorporated  into 

^n  contrast  to  the  program  of  rehabilitation  for  war  veterans  vvhich 
,s  conducted  by  the  Veterans  Administration  the  civilian  program  of  vo' 
cational  rehabilitation  is— as  I have  mentioned  previously— a partnership 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States.  The  States  actually  pro- 
vide all  services  to  individuals  and  the  Federal  Government  assets  the 
States  by  paying  approximately  70  percent  of  all  costs.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment pays  all  administrative  costs  of  State  programs  and  bears  halt  the 

expense  of  services  to  individuals.  . ^ , 

One  of  the  most  significant  provisions  of  Public  Law  1 1 j permits 
utilization  of  medical,  surgical  and  psychiatric  treatment  to  remove  or 
reduce  physical  or  mental  conditions  which  are  held  to  the  job  handicaps. 
The  original  legislation  authorized  only  the  furnishing  of  artificial  ap- 
pliances such  as  limbs,  hearing  aids,  braces  and  the  like;  it  did  not  provide 
for  corrective  services  to  obviate  the  artificial  aids  or  make  their  utilisation 
more  effective.  Under  Public  Law  113  any  man  or  woman  of  working  age 
with  a substantial  job  handicap  in  the  form  of  a physical  or  mental  im- 
pairment is  eligible  for  Federal-State  services.  These  services  are  available 
not  only  for  persons  whose  disabilities  are  readily  discernible  such  as  ampu- 
tees, paralytics,  cerebral  palsied  or  spastics  and  the  blind  but  also  for 
those  with  unseen  handicaps  such  as  arrested  tuberculosis,  emotional  dis- 
abilities, deafness  and  heart  disease.  In  general,  any  condition  so  long  as 
it  is  static  or  non-progressive,  whatever  its  origin,  which  substantially 
prevents  or  interfers  with  a person's  earning  a living  in  accordance  with 
his  best  ability  makes  the  person  eligible  for  vocational  rehabilitation. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  is  not  charity;  it  is  a public  service.  Services 
available  through  the  State-Federal  partnership  include  thorough  physical 
examinations;  necessary  medical,  surgical,  psychiatric  and  hospital  treatment; 
necessary  prosthetic  devices  such  as  eye-glasses,  artificial  limbs,  hearing  aids, 
trusses,  and  the  like;  individual  counselling  and  guidance;  training  for 
jobs — in  schools,  colleges,  or  universities,  by  correspondence  or  by  tutors  or 
on  the  job;  maintenance  and  transportation  during  rehabilitation;  customary 
occupational  tools,  equipment  and  licenses;  placement  on  the  right  job  and 
follow-up  after  placement  to  make  sure  the  workers  and  the  jobs  arc 
properly  matched. 

In  each  instance,  the  vocational  rehabilitation  process  is  individualized 
and  mapped  out  in  such  manner  as  to  meet  the  particular  requirements  of 
each  client.  The  client’s  difficulties  and  aptitudes  arc  the  factors  which 
decide  which  services  are  necessary'  for  a successful  adjustment.  For  example, 
one  client  may  need  physical  restoration  such  as  an  eye  operation  before  he 
can  return  to  his  former  occupation  or  take  a new  job.  Another  person  may 
need  only  advice  about  a more  suitable  occupation  in  terms  of  his  physical 
condition.  Or,  still  another  client  may  require  training.  Needless  to  say, 
each  case  requires — and  receives — understanding,  imagination,  patience  and 
ingenuity. 
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Tlic  State-I'cJcral  prot^rani  of  vocational  rehabilitation  is  provinj'  that 
It  is  v.iluable-  not  only  economically  but  also  socially  and  humanely.  Let's 
take  a look  at  the  record. 

Approximately  125,000,  persons  were  rehabilitated  into  employment 
under  the  State  Federal  program  from  the  time  of  enactment  of  I’ublic 
Law  113  until  the  close  of  the  1946  fiscal  year  on  June  30,  last.  In  the 
23  years  preceding  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  113,  210,000  were  re- 
habilitated into  Ji  bs.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  average  number 
of  rehabilitations  has  increased  from  9,100  a year  before  passage  of  Public 
Law  113  to  more  than  40,000  a year  after  passage  of  the  amendments. 
You  will  note  that  this  represents  an  increase  of  better  than  400  percent. 

Let's  consider  for  a moment  the  backlog  of  1 million-and-a-half  men 
and  women  whom  I mentioned  a few  moments  ago,  and  the  200,000 
additional  persons  who  can  be  expected  to  become  disabled  each  year.  Let’s 
also  consider  what  we  might  do  to  reduce  this  tremendous  loss  in  manpower 
and  productivity.  We  could  set  out  to  rehabilitate  300,000  persons  annually 
and  thus  reduce  the  backlog  at  the  rate  of  100,000  clients  a year.  Thus,  ’t 
would  follow  that  the  present  backlog — 1,500,000 — would  disappear  in  15 
years. 

However,  since  the  State  agencies  currently  are  rehabilitating  an 
average  of  slightly  in  excess  of  40,000  persons  per  year,  it  would  seem 
that  we  will  not  immediately  be  able  to  achieve  the  goal  we  would  like  to 
set.  Reduction  of  the  backlog  at  a rate  of  150,000  clients  per  year  seems  to 
be  a more  realistic  goal  and  one  which  we  can  hope  to  attain  at  the  present 
time.  The  figure  can  be  stepped  up  from  time  to  time  as  warranted  by 
increased  rehabilitations. 

The  goal  of  150,000  rehabilitations  a year  has  been  set  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  States  Council  which  is  advisory  to  the  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation.  To  achieve  this  goal,  it  will  be  necessary  to  start  the 
rehabilitation  process  this  year  or  next  for  at  least  a half-million  persons, 
in  addition  to  thqse  who  already  are  receiving  services.  The  record  shows 
that  if  one  million  men  and  women  were  rehabilitated  into  employment, 
the  payroll  thus  created  would  be  at  the  rate  of  $2,000,000,000  annually. 
This  represents  a financial  increment;  it  does  not  begin  to  measure  the  gains 
from  a humanitarian  and  social  viewpoint.  The  value  to  society  as  a whole 
is  immeasurable.  The  value  of  rehabilitation  to  each  of  the  disabled  persons 
who  become  self-supporting  and  self-sustaining  contributors  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  nation  cannot  be  measured  by  any  dollars-and-cents  yardstick. 

Here's  further  economic  justification  for  the  State-Federal  program 
if  any  such  justification  is  necessary: 

First — The  expanded  vocational  rehabilitation  programs  are  eliminating 
a great  amount  of  dependency.  The  cost  of  maintaining  a disabled  person 
in  idleness  runs  between  $300  and  $600  a year.  It  costs  on  an  average 
$300  to  rehabilitate  him. 

Second-  The  programs  are  increasing  the  productive  manpower  of  the 
nation.  Approximately  75  percent  of  the  clients  who  were  rehabilitated  dur- 
ing the  1946  fiscal  year  were  unemployed  at  the  time  the  States  started 
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services.  Many  of  the  others  were  in  danger  of  losing  their  jobs  or  were 
working  below  their  best  levels  because  of  disabilities.  Approximately  16 
percent"  of  the  rehabilitants  had  never  worked  before. 

Third The  program  increased  the  earned  income  of  the  rehabilitated 

group  in  the  past  fiscal  year  from  $11,000,000  to  at  lea.st  $56,000,000. 
This  is  only  a partial  report;  the  full  returns  arc  not  yet  in,  but  I might 
say,  however,  that  the  increased  earnings  of  these  people  will  continue  year 
after  year. 

Fourth — Thousands  were  converted  from  tax-consumers  into  tax-pro- 
ducers, a saving  to  the  community  and  their  country. 

Fifth The  employment  of  these  rehabilitants  is  bound  to  affect  the 

morale  of  those  able-bodied  observers  of  today  who  may  be  the  disabled 
of  tomorrow. 

What  is  the  State-Federal  program  doing  for  the  blind,  you  ask? 

I am  happy  to  say  that  we  offer  the  blind  the  same  comprehensive 
program  of  medical  service,  counsel  and  guidance,  training  and  job  finding  as 
we  offer  the  sighted.  I think  it  well  at  this  point  to  emphasize  our  feeling 
that  when  a person  has  lost  his  eyesight  it’s  only  his  eyes  which  have  been 
affected.  His  mind  functions  just  the  same  as  it  did  before.  He  still  has  the 
same  abilities  and  aptitudes  as  sighted  workers.  Therefore,  when  we  train 
blind  persons  for  jobs,  we  train  them  in  the  same  manner  as  sighted 
workers. 

Back  in  the  early  days,  we  sent  out  for  intensive  field  training  to  a 
dozen  States  blind  men  who  proceeded  to  prove  that  an  average,  sincere  blind 
person  could  place  blind  workers  in  the  production  industry  when  the 
proper  system  was  used.  As  a result  of  this  educational  program,  a special 
section  for  the  blind  was  written  into  the  Barden-LaFollette  amendments. 
This  marked  the  first  time  that  Federal  funds  were  made  available  to  State 
agencies  for  the  blind  specifically,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  rehabilita- 
tion services  to  blind  persons.  The  first  State  agency  for  the  blind  began 
participation  in  this  joint  State-Federal  program  early  in  December  1945. 

During  the  first  complete  fiscal  year  in  which  State  agencies  for  the 
blind  were  learning  to  use  the  new  provisions  of  Public  Law  113,  23  State 
agencies  for  the  blind  participated.  During  this  period — ending  June  30, 
1945 — they  received  $706,000  in  Federal  funds.  In  the  same  year  1,009 
blind  persons  were  rehabilitated  into  employment.  The  general  rehabilita- 
tion agencies  in  16  States  where  services  for  the  blind  are  administered  by 
the  same  agencies  which  provide  services  for  the  sighted,  rehabilitated  nearly 
500  blind  persons,  making  an  approximate  total  of  1,500  for  that  year. 

According  to  estimates  of  the  agencies  for  the  blind,  there  are  between 
30,000  and  35,000  people  who  become  blind  in  the  United  States  each 
year,  of  whom  7,500  are  still  of  working  age  and  returnable  to  employ- 
ment— and,  therefore,  eligible  for  vocational  rehabilitation.  In  the  fiscal 
year  ended  last  June  30,  the  total  of  State  agencies  for  the  blind  participating 
in  the  joint  State-Federal  program  had  risen  to  32.  These  State  agencies 
for  the  blind  benefited  from  Federal  appropriations  totaling  $1,250,000. 
Some  of  the  larger  State  agencies  had  the  plans  approved  later  in  the 
1946  fiscal  year,  and  their  results  will  begin  to  show  in  the  current  fiscal 
year. 
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Twi)  aJdition.ll  State  ayeneies  for  the  blind  had  their  operatinj,'  plans 
approved  since  the  end  of  the  1946  fiscal  year,  leaviiiff  only  one  State  ajjency 
for  the  blind  which  is  authorized  by  its  State  law  to  rehabilitate  blind 
persons  not  yet  participating  in  the  program. 

From  the  Spring  of  1944  up  to  the  present  time,  six  intensive  training 
courses  have  been  given  for  industrial  specialist.  There  are  now  75  in- 
dustrial specialists  in  the  United  States,  and  at  least  twice  as  many  are 
required  to  meet  the  needs.  We  are  making  strides  in  this  respect,  however, 
for  there  was  not  a single  industrial  placement  agent  for  the  blind  employed 
by  any  agency  in  1940. 

There  are  approximately  35  persons  employed  as  commercial  specialists 
to  develop  stands  and  other  business  enterprises.  Agencies  for  the  blind 
estimate  that  the  number  of  commercial  specialists  should  be  incrc.ased  to 
at  least  100  people,  who  should  be  charged  with  the  development  of  12,000 
to  15,000  employment  opportunities.  At  present,  there  are  approximately 
1,200  blind  persons  receiving  fair  incomes  from  business  enterprises. 

Several  States  employ  rural  specialists,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  pro- 
vide adequate  services  tor  ever>'  capable  blind  person  living  in  rural  areas. 
You  probably  will  be  interested  to  hear  that  the  first  training  course  for 
rural  specialists  for  the  blind  will  start  next  Monday  at  Clarksville, 
Georgia. 

On  every  possible  occasion,  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
spreads  this  message — handicapped  persons,  when  they  have  been  properly 
trained  and  placed  in  suitable  employment,  are  the  equals  of  able-bodied 
workers.  This  axiom  applies  to  the  blind  with  equal  force.  There  is  a 
wide  vanety  of  occupations  in  which  the  blind  can  compete  successfully 
with  the  seeing.  Among  these  are  law,  social  work,  osteopathy,  massage, 
dictaphone  operating,  switchboard  operating,  assembly  work  and  repetitive 
machine  processes  in  factories,  salesmanship,  the  operation  of  news  and 
confectionery  stands  and  small  business  enterprises,  and  various  types  of 
.agricultural  work,  including  poultry  raising  and  dairy  farming. 

As  many  of  you  probably  know,  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  au- 
thorizes the  operation  of  news  and  confectionery  stands  by  blind  persons 
in  Federal  buildings.  The  administration  of  this  act  is  now  a function  of 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

According  to  organizations  such  as  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  which  have  made  a study  of  the 
subject,  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  blind  lose  their  sight  after  20  years  of 
age.  The  problem  for  them  involves  social  adjustment  and  re-education.  The 
newly  blinded  must  acquire  new  techniques  in  the  routine  of  every-day 
living  such  .is  dressing,  eating  and  traveling  alone,  as  well  as  facility  in 
household  tasks  and  some  means  of  reading  and  writing.  Not  the  least 
important  is  the  factor  of  emotional  adjustment.  In  this  connection,  the 
home  teacher  can  exert  a tremendous  influence  and  possibly  shape  the 
entire  course  of  the  blind  person’s  life. 

A home  teacher  for  the  adult  blind  is,  to  my  mind,  analogous  to  a 
harbor  pilot  who,  because  of  his  knowledge  of  reefs  and  shoals,  tides  and 
currents,  is  able  to  take  charge  of  a ship  which  may  be  venturing  in  strange 
waters  for  the  first  time  and  steer  it  safely  to  port. 
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As  the  pilot  is  to  the  ship,  so  is  the  home  teacher  to  the  blind,  par 
ticularly  the  newly  blinded,  for  she  is  frequently  the  first  person  aside  from 
the  family  to  attempt  to  get  the  individual  to  regard  his  handicap  as  less 
than  calamitous  and  to  bnng  him  to  a point  where  he  will  be  confident  of 
his  ability  to  regain  a place  in  the  community.  The  home  teacher  can  open 
the  doors  to  a^^ew  world  by  showing  blinded  people  that  they  can  do 
normal  operations  and  tasks  as  well  as  they  did  as  sighted  people. 

The  first  home  teacher  for  the  blind  is  believed  to  have  come  into 
being  in  England  back  around  1850— almost  100  years  ago.  Fifteen  years 
later,  in  1865,  Dr.  Moon,  whose  name  is  associated  with  the  raised  type 
or  print  used  in  finger  reading,  opened  a school  in  London  for  home  teachers 
for  the  blind.  Dr.  Moon  came  to  the  United  States  in  1882  and  established 
a similar  school  in  Philadelphia.  In  1900,  three  alumni  of  Perkins  In- 
stitute volunteered  to  travel  about  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  interest 
of  the  blind,  teaching  them  whatever  subjects  seemed  advisable.  Incident- 
ally, these  three  pioneers  operated  on  a combined  budget  of  $100. 

Massachusetts  was  the  first  State  to  have  home  teachers  paid  from 
public  funds,  starting  this  service  back  in  1906.  Since  then,  other  public 
and  private  agencies  have  inaugurated  programs  of  home  teaching  for  the 
blind.  The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  estimates  that,  as  of  today, 
there  are  212  home  teachers  employed  by  agencies  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States,  just  about  half  the  number  that  is  needed  for  the  work  at 
hand. 

A home  teacher  must  be  a composite  of  a number  of  individuals, 
the  most  important  being  teacher  and  psychologist.  She  also  must  be  a 
missionary  and  saleswoman.  She  must  be  prepared  to  enter  homes  beset 
with  trouble  and  sorrow.  She  must  be  a good  listener,  and,  when  the 
occasion  demands,  be  able  to  come  up  with  convincing  words  of  comfort 
and  encouragement.  Above  all,  she  must  impress  her  listener  with  an  un- 
shakeable  conviction  that  he  has  found  an  understanding  friend. 

A lot  to  expect  to  find  in  one  person,  you  may  observe.  That’s  right — 
but  a big  job  requires  a big  person. 

I am  deeply  interested  in  the  home  teacher  because  she  can  con- 
tribute so  much  to  successful  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  blind.  Without 
hesitation,  I say  that  her  greatest  value  is  in  helping  a blind  person  to  make 
a social  adjustment.  Without  a good  adjustment,  it  is  next  to  impossible 
for  us  to  map  out  a rehabilitation  plan  for  an  individual,  which  would 
have  an  even  chance  for  success. 

The  plan  must  include  whatever  social  or  pre-vocational  adjustment  may 
be  necessary  for  an  individual  to  arrive  at  the  point  where  he  actually 
can  embark  on  the  road  to  rehabilitation.  Quite  often  the  pre-vocational 
adjustment  of  a newly  blinded  person  involves  learning  to  eat,  dress,  travel 
alone,  tell  time,  use  a dial  telephone  and  the  many  other  acts  which  are 
connected  with  every-day  living.  In  addition,  ability  to  read  Braille  and 
typewrite  may  be  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  the  individual's  vocational 
objective.  The  home  teacher  often  is  the  person  who  takes  charge  of  this 
training.  She  must  use  consummate  skill  in  determining  the  type  of  in- 
struction she  will  offer.  This  is  very  important  because  many  newly  b!inde-J 
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persons  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  tlicy  will  he  blind  permanently.  Know 
inj:  that  an  individual  feels  this  way,  a top-flijjht  home  teacher  will  insure 
that  her  pupil  will  receive  the  kind  of  training'  whieh  will  take  into  account 
the  pupil's  .ittitude  towards  his  blindness.  Without  this  early  instruction, 
many  blind  persons  would  be  infeasiable  for  vocational  rehabilitation  be- 
cause they  would  be  unable  to  get  to  and  from  work,  would  lack  self- 
confidence  and  would  not  be  accepted  on  an  equal  social  basis  with  other 
people. 

It  is  the  home  teacher's  responsibility  to  instill  confidence  in  a pupil 
that,  in  spite  of  being  severely  handicapped,  he  has  the  ability  to  support 
himsell.  In  this  connection,  the  teacher  should  have  knowledge  of  the 
types  of  occupations  in  which  blind  persons  arc  engaging  successfully,  and, 
although  she  should  not  attempt  to  usurp  the  function  of  the  vocational 
counselor  in  the  determination  of  a job  objective,  she  should  not  hesitate  to 
contact  the  counselor  and  suggest  or  recommend  employment  opportunities 
for  the  blind,  which  she  knows  to  exist  in  the  community  for  consideration 
in  preparing  the  rehabilitation  plan. 

I'd  like  to  discuss  the  vocational  rehabilitation  plan  for  just  a second. 
1 would  like  to  stress  the  vital  importance  of  a handicapped  person's  having 
a vocational  rehabilitation  plan  set  up  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  after 
the  onset  of  disability,  and  then  embarking  on  a program  which  best  suits 
his  condition  before  a sense  of  frustration  and  helplessness  overtakes  him. 
You  home  teachers  can  help  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program  in  this 
respect  by  referring  new  clients  as  quickly  as  possible. 

And  while  we're  discussing  vocational  rehabilitation,  may  I say  that 
I'd  like  to  see  home  teachers  put  ever-increasing  emphasis  on  instruction 
in  performance  of  the  tasks  of  daily  living  which  play  such  an  important  part 
in  the  successful  rehabilitation  of  a blind  person. 

In  past  years,  a home  teacher  for  the  blind  was  expected  to  be  more 
or  less  of  a Jack-of-all-tradcs  by  providing  the  many  services  which  now 
are  the  responsibility  of  other  agencies.  Today,  thanks  to  enactment  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  legislation  and  particularly  Public  Law  113,  the 
home  teacher  can  regard  herself  truly  as  a specialist  and  concentrate  on  a 
client's  social  adjustment  and  orientation  to  his  condition.  She  can  devote 
all  her  time  finding  newly  blinded  clients  and  to  helping  them  to  over- 
come fear,  age-old  bugaboos  and  prejudices  about  blindness. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  home  teaching  is  being  recognised  as  a 
profession  and  that  those  who  engage  in  this  type  of  work  be  profes- 
sionally trained  in  special  skills  in  order  to  render  efficient,  intelligent 
service. 

The  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  have  adopted 
the  following  requirements  for  home  teachers  certification; 

Class  One  Certificate  for  home  teachers  whose  work  is  primarily  in- 
struction with  only  an  incidental  attempt  at  social  adjustment— 

These  arc  the  requirements; 

Graduation  from  high  school  or  its  equivalent — Successful  com- 
pletion of  eight  or  more  semester  hours  of  college  level  courses 
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will  be  considered  evidence  that  the  candidate  has  the  equiva- 
lent of  a high  school  graduation. 

Junior  standing  in  a recognized  college  or  university. 

Four  semester  hours  (or  equivalent)  of  background  courses  in 
social  problems  or  social  work  (which  may  be  included  in  the 
two  years  of  college  work). 

Four  semester  hours  (or  equivalent)  of  background  courses  in 
methods  of  teaching,  educational  psychology,  or  the  equivalent 
(which  also  may  be  included  in  the  two  years  of  college 
work) . 

One  semester  hour  (or  equivalent)  of  a course  in  eye  conditions 
(which  may  be  included  in  the  two  years  college  work,  too). 

Proficiency  in  household  activities  (to  be  established  by  a per- 
formance test). 

Proficiency  in  handicrafts  (also  to  be  established  by  performance 
tests) . 

In  connection  with  Class  One  certificates,  home  teachers  may 
substitute  successful  home  teaching  experience  in  a recognized 
agency  for  the  blind,  on  the  basis  of  two  years  of  experience 
for  one  year  of  college. 

Class  Two  Certificate  for  Home  teachers  whose  work  includes,  in 
addition  to  instruction,  the  psychological  and  social  adjustment  of  the 
blind  individual; 

Graduation  from  an  approved  four-year  college. 

Four  semester  hours  (or  equivalent)  of  courses  in  methods  of 
teaching,  educational  psychology,  or  the  equivalent  (which  may 
be  included  in  the  college  work). 

Cne  semester  hour  (or  equivalent)  of  a course  in  eye  conditions 
(which  may  be  included  in  the  college  work). 

Cne  year  in  an  approved  graduate  school  of  social  work. 

Proficiency  in  household  activities  (to  be  established  by  perfor- 
mance test). 

Proficiency  in  handicrafts  (to  be  established  by  performance 
tests) . 

So  much  for  the  qualifications. 

I am  struck  with  the  high  degree  of  proficiency  which  these  require- 
ments bespeak  for  your  profession.  They  indicate  that  the  home  teacher  is 
keeping  step  with  her  sisters  in  other  professional  fields. 

I want  to  express  my  sincere  gratitude  for  the  services  which  you  are 
providing.  May  your  achievements  continue  to  be  as  impressive  in  the 
next  100  years  as  they  have  been  in  the  years  since  the  first  home  teacher 
started  ministering  to  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 

I wish  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  participating  in  your 
conference.  Good  luck  and  success  in  your  work! 
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THE  HOME  TEACHER  AND  THE  DEAF-BLIND 

Dorothy  Bryan 

Department  for  the  J)eaf  Mliiui 
The  American  Foundation  for  the  Bliinl 

Anyone  with  imaj'ination  can  realize  tliat  loss  of  sight  and  hearing 
is  a catastrophe,  hut  the  extreme  loneliness,  mental  strain  and  feeling  of 
dependence  resulting  is  actually  unimaginable  to  the  normal  person.  Know- 
ing that  the  deaf-blind  are  probably  the  most  handicapped  and  neglected 
of  all  people,  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  created  a Deaf- 
Blind  Department  which  is  striving  to  alleviate  this  situation. 

Even  before  a deaf-blind  child  is  of  school  age  much  can  be  done 
if  his  parents  can  be  contacted  and  helped  in  dealing  with  his  problems. 
Educators  have  stressed  the  importance  of  pre-school  years.  Here  the  re- 
sponsibility rests  with  the  parents  who,  especially  with  deaf-blind  children, 
need  help.  Naturally  these  special  children  need  extra  guidance  to  compen- 
sate for  ways  and  means  not  open  to  them.  This  will  require  patience  as 
well  as  perserverence.  These  children  need  to  learn,  at  an  early  age,  to 
help  themselves,  to  imitate,  to  form  good  habits,  discover  things,  and  to 
develop  their  capacities  according  to  their  abilities.  “Strickly  speaking,”  to 
quote  William  Wade,  whose  interest  in  the  deaf-blind  was  outstanding, 
"We  do  not  hear  with  our  ears  nor  see  with  our  eyes,  those  are  only  the 
wheelbarrows  to  carry  the  impression  to  the  brain  centers.”  It  is  up  to 
us  to  help  these  children  see  and  hear  through  touch. 

In  a few  instances  individual  deaf-blind  pupils  will  be  found  attending 
schools  for  the  deaf  or  schools  for  the  blind  throughout  the  country.  There 
have  even  been  some  classes  in  the  dual  schools.  At  present  there  arc  only 
three  schools  in  our  country  with  departments  for  the  deaf-blind — Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  in  Watertown,  Mas- 
sachusetts; New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  New  York 
City;  and  the  California  School  for  the  Blind  in  Berkeley,  California.  Mag- 
nificent strides  have  been  made  in  educating  these  triply  handicapped  chil- 
dren. We  know,  however,  that  this  is  only  the  beginning.  These  schools 
cannot  hope  to  care  for  all  the  children  needing  help  at  the  present  time. 
So  much  individual  attention  is  required  that  one  teacher  should  not  at- 
tempt to  work  with  more  than  3 or  4 deaf-blind  children  at  most.  When 
teachers  become  aware  of  the  need  for  their  service  in  this  field,  when  they 
realize  the  real  contribution  that  can  be  made  to  such  a group  of  children, 
and  when  they  see  the  joy  and  enthusiasm  with  which  these  children  work 
and  their  eagerness  to  learn,  it  is  felt  that  more  of  them  will  enter  work 
for  the  deaf-blind,  thus  relieving  the  now  serious  teacher  shortage. 

Although  the  work  has  been  discussed  and  education  of  the  deaf-blind 
children  is  being  carried  on,  much  must  be  done  before  the  general  public 
realizes  that  this  problem  exists.  Even  the  medical  and  educational  groups 
need  a fuller  realization  of  the  situation.  Only  through  a long  period  of 
detailed  observ'ation,  care,  kindness  and  patience  can  we  come  to  definite 
conclusions  as  to  whether  some  of  the  deaf-blind  are  mentally  retarded  or 
merely  untaught.  Too  often  deaf-blind  persons  have  been  found  in  Homes 
for  the  Feeble  Minded  and  Institutions  for  the  Insane.  Upon  investigation 
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It  has  been  discovered  that  they  were  placed  there  because  there  was  no 
one  who  could  communicate  with  them  or  interpret  their  actions  to  others, 
or  for  want  of  more  suitable  arrangement. 

A register  of  the  deaf-blind  is  being  kept  up-to-date  so  that  study  may 
be  made  of  the  special  needs  of  the  individuals.  V/c  urge  all  persons  inter- 
ested in  human  welfare  not  only  to  report  such  cases  as  may  come  to  their 
attention,  but  to  bend  every  effort  toward  giving  these  people  their  chance 
for  as  normal  a life  as  possible. 

It  is  important  to  study  the  pictures  as  a whole  and  arrive  at  certain 
practices  and  procedures,  which  will  be  helpful  to  all  deaf-blind  people. 
However,  deafness  and  blindness  are  variable  in  kind  and  degree,  the  con- 
tributing causes  are  likewise  varied  and  when  this  double  disability  is  con- 
sidered with  the  personal  element  it  will  be  seen  readily  that  there  can  be 
no  approach  other  than  the  individual  one  to  the  solution  of  the  problems. 
Among  the  factors  which  will  influence  the  development  of  the  deaf-blind 
person  are:  home  environment,  education,  training,  the  degree  of  blindness 
and  deafness,  age  of  onset  of  each,  and  their  cause,  to  say  nothing  of  gen- 
eral health  and  mental  capacity. 

The  home  teacher  should  know  as  much  of  this  background  as  possi- 
ble. She  should  not  take  it  for  granted  that  the  person  has  had  certain  ser- 
vices rendered  because  he  has  been  known  to  the  agency  over  a period  of 
time  and  possibly  had  some  other  teacher  previously.  The  need  for  certain 
services  has  not  always  been  recognized  and  also  the  need  may  not  have 
arisen  at  an  earlier  date.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  not  all  of  those  classi- 
fied as  deaf-blind  are  completely  without  sight  and  hearing.  Any  residual 
sight  or  hearing  will  be  of  great  importance  to  the  individual  and  should  be 
utilized  in  his  recreational  as  well  as  vocational  activities.  Be  sure,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  person  cannot  benefit  from  a hearing  aid  before  you  accept 
his  not  having  one.  If,  by  any  chance,  one  cannot  be  provided  through 
any  source  in  the  state  notify  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
Division  of  Services  for  the  Deaf-Blind.  Too,  has  the  deaf-blind  person  re- 
ceived the  complete  medical  care  he  needs?  Since  communication  is  so  dif- 
ficult for  him  he  may  not  have  explained  or  even  mentioned  some  of  his 
troubles.  Too  often  even  when  there  appears  to  be  a willing  family  it  will 
be  found  that  no  member  of  it  has  the  patience  to  sit  down  and  really 
talk  to  the  deaf-blind  member.  They  see  that  he  has  the  necessities  and  pos- 
sibly stop  to  tell  or  explain  the  pressing  needs  but  that  is  all. 

It  must  be  noted  that  deafness  and  blindness  not  only  affects  the  social 
life  of  the  individual  but  also  his  knowledge  of  the  objects  in  his  environ- 
ment. If  he  has  been  deaf  since  early  childhood  his  vocabulary  w'ill  likely  be 
limited.  Even  when  hearing  is  lost  later  there  is  usually  a decrease  in  the 
variety  of  words  used.  The  deaf-blind  person  often  finds  it  very  difficult 
to  keep  up  with  the  daily  events  of  importance  to  him  and  to  the  world  as 
a whole. 

The  deaf-blind  cannot  absorb  information  and  knowledge  casually  as 
sighted  people  do.  Everything  must  be  told  them  directly.  This  puts  them 
at  the  mercy  and  understanding  of  sighted  and  hearing  people  with  whom 
they  come  in  contact  in  their  circumscribed  existence.  Their  letters  show 
that  their  needs  are  varied.  One  wishes  to  know  what  people  do  to  make 
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tricnds,  another  asks  why  it  seems  impossible  to  find  friends  with  whom 
he  has  interests  in  eommon,  another  wishes  help  in  chinising  her  elothes, 
another  wonders  it  her  eyes  eause  her  to  look  peculiar  to  others  and  wishes 
there  were  someone  who  would  tell  her  frankly  and  help  her  decide  what 
to  do  about  It.  Many  long  for  people  who  will  correspond  with  them.  Home 
teachers  tell  of  deaf-blind  clients  who  need  their  services.  One  is  so  timid 
that  she  is  afraid  to  try  anything,  another  has  a family  that  is  unwilling  to 
allow  the  visitor  to  call,  another  feels  there  is  nothing  worthwhile  in  life 
so  sits  apathetically  doing  nothing,  many  arc  not  well  due  to  lack  of  ex- 
ercise. Most  often  their  problems  are  similar  to  those  of  any  group  of  people 
but  being  so  isolated  they  do  not  realize  this  and  for  that  very  reason  the 
problems  are  intensified. 

By  opening  the  avenue  of  communication  the  deaf-blind  are  brought 
into  relation  with  the  world  and  are  lifted  from  an  animal  existence  to  that 
of  normal  human  beings.  Thus  it  is  readily  seen  that  a foremost  need  is  a 
satisfactory  means  of  communication.  Study  is  being  done  on  this  problem. 
At  present  there  are  a number  of  methods  in  use  among  which  the  manual 
alphabet  has  proved  most  satisfactory'  for  the  adult  deaf-blind.  The  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind  now  has  ready  for  distribution  a manual 
alphabet  chart  made  from  actual  photographs  of  Helen  Keller’s  hand  form- 
ing each  of  the  letters.  These  are  so  clear  cut  that  any  sighted  person  can 
learn  the  manual  alphabet  in  a very  short  time.  If  the  home  teacher  helps 
the  deaf-blind  person  to  master  it  and  leaves  a chart  for  the  family  to  fol- 
low she  will  find  rapid  progress  made  in  this  method  of  communication. 
Some  of  the  other  methods  are;  sign  language  (which  should  be  used  only 
until  another  means  can  be  established),  outlining  block  letters  into  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  air  writing,  the  alphabet  glove,  Braille  hand  speech.  The  deaf- 
blind  children  are  now  being  taught  to  speak  and  understand  the  speech 
of  those  around  them  through  the  use  of  vibration  in  which  the  hand  is 
placed  in  a certain  position  on  the  speaker's  face.  This  gives  the  deaf-blind 
child  a realization  of  the  muscles  required  to  produce  speech  and  enables 
him  to  form  a speech  pattern  of  desired  sound.  Since  the  teaching  of  this 
method  requires  highly  specialized  training  it  would  not  be  feasible  for 
home  teachers  to  attempt  it. 

To  be  able  to  exchange  ideas  with  people,  to  have  companionship,  and 
to  feel  a part  of  the  world  is  important.  When  a means  of  communication 
has  been  established  these  needs  of  the  deaf-blind  can  be  met  and  they  can 
participate  in  most  of  the  activities  enjoyed  by  the  blind.  Of  course  the  mas- 
tery of  Braille,  both  for  reading  and  writing  will  be  a particular  boone  to 
the  deaf-blind. 

Since  the  deaf-blind  suffer  such  complete  isolation  they  need  all  the 
material  aids  w'hich  make  life  easier  and  happier.  There  are  many  whose 
greatest  recreation  is  correspondence  yet  they  lack  braille  writers,  braille 
slates  and  even  the  necessary  paper.  A number  of  these  people  have  no  way 
to  tell  time  yet  there  are  braille  watches,  clocks,  and  even  vibrator  alarm 
clocks  which  have  an  attachment  to  shake  the  bed  rather  than  ring  a bell 
to  wake  a person.  How  many  of  them  would  enjoy  the  games  designed  for 
the  blind  or  need  white  canes,  identification  wallets  and  other  things  we 
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look  upon  as  almost  everyday  necessities?  Some  do  not  even  have  the  ma' 
tcnals  to  carry  on  handwork  which  would  be  not  only  a pleasure  to  theni 
hut  maybe  even  a source  of  income  The  home  teacher  has  an  opportunity 
to  discover  these  needs  and  if  she  cannot  supply  them  through  her  state  oi 
local  resources  she  should  get  in  touch  with  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  Division  of  Services  for  the  Deaf-Blind. 

These  people  should  be  helped  to  build  up  resources  within  themselves 
and  be  encouraged  to  cultivate  interests  which  will  keep  their  hands  as  well 
as  minds  pleasantly  occupied.  In  choosing  projects  for  them  one  should  bear 
in  mind  that  their  existence  is  unrelieved  by  music,  a view  from  the  win- 
dow, or  even  an  exchange  of  pleasantries  with  others,  that  the  monotony 
of  silent  darkness  is  always  with  them.  Therefore,  their  employment  should 
offer  as  much  variety  as  possible  and  demand  a certain  amount  of  concen 

tration.  , ^ 

A person's  ability  to  earn  his  living  is  as  important  to  his  good  sociai 
adjustment  as  is  economic  independence.  Since  it  has  been  proved  that  the 
deaf-blind  can  be  trained  and  employed  in  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  opera- 
tions performed  by  blind  it  is  our  privilege  as  well  as  duty  to  help  them 
avail  themselves  of  these  opportunities.  However,  they  should  never  be  made 
to  feel  that  they  have  to  earn  their  own  livings. 

Since  most  people  are  happier  living  in  their  own  communities  it  is 
best,  when  possible,  to  arrange  for  the  employment  of  the  deaf-blind  in  the 
workshops  for  the  blind  in  their  own  states.  To  assure  the  attention  needed 
for  success  in  their  work  they  will  need  supervision.  When  there  is  no  train- 
ed supervisor  for  this  particular  work  opportunity  for  such  training  can  be 
arranged  through  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Aside  from  reading,  handwork,  and  possible  employment  deaf-blind 
people  need  contact  with,  and  participation  in,  community  activities.  With 
this  in  mind  the  Foundation  has  made  surveys  not  only  of  vocational  train- 
ing and  employment  possibilities,  but  also  of  recreational  activities. 

Although  there  will  always  be  some  deaf-blind  people  so  limited  in 
ability,  both  physical  and  mental,  that  they  cannot  leave  their  own  homes, 
there  will  be  others  able  to  become  independent  and  lead  more  normal  lives. 
For  example  there  is  a young  woman  married  to  a sighted  and  hearing  man 
who  has  been  without  sight  or  hearing  since  early  childhood.  She  is  an  ex- 
cellent housekeeper  doing  all  her  own  work,  even  answering  the  dcor  when 
strangers  come,  and  managing  everything  as  well  and  happily  as  anyone. 
A deaf-blind  man  has  started  his  own  broom  factory,  where  he  employs  a 
number  of  people.  One  young  man  is  entering  college  this  fall  after  an  in- 
terim between  High  School  and  advanced  work  in  which  he  has  learned  a 
number  of  types  of  employment  in  a large  workshop  for  the  blind. 

There  is  a place  for  volunteer  workers  in  this  field  but  care  must  be 
taken  in  the  choice  of  such  persons.  It  is  important  that  they  be  responsible 
individuals  who  will  carry  out  plans  once  they  are  made.  They  can  visit 
with  the  deaf-blind,  take  them  for  a walk,  a ride,  on  a picnic,  to  church, 
or  social  gatherings,  and  be  the  real  friends  for  which  there  is  always  a 
need.  The  deaf-blind  of  all  beings,  need  sympathy,  understanding,  and  in- 
finite patience.  Home  teachers  are  urged  to  keep  this  in  mind  and  to  find 
such  volunteers.  The  home  teachers  now  working  with  deaf-blind  clients  do 
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not  need  to  be  told  liow  nrc.it  their  need  is  for  the  little  cxtnis,  for  the 
hum.in  touch.  There  is  one  dear  little  old  lady  who  never  fails  to  K’H  that 
a few  notes  and  cards  be  written  lor  her  when  the  home  teacher  is  there. 
How  easy  it  would  be  for  some  neighbor  to  give  a few  minutes  each  week 
to  such  a task!  On  one  call  made  by  the  Director  another  deaf-blind  woman 
held  tight  to  her  hands  during  the  whole  visit,  so  delighted  to  have  a caller 
that  she  seemed  afraid  to  let  go  for  fear  she  would  find  it  only  a dream. 
These  people  are  starved  for  companionship  and  from  lack  of  the  small 
give  and  take  of  everyday  life  which  we  all  have  and  take  for  granted.  The 
heme  teacher  alone  cannot  hope  to  compensate  for  this  lack.  Her  time  is 
full,  her  case  load  heavy,  and  she  needs  the  help  of  the  good,  steady,  de- 
pendable volunteer  to  supplement  her  work. 

Pamphlets  have  been  w'ritten  for  distribution  on  various  phases  of  the 
work.  These  arc  designed  to  help  specific  groups  such  as  home  teachers. 

The  director  of  the  deaf-blind  department  is  working  with  state  and 
private  agencies  for  the  blind  to  help  them  solve  the  problems  of  the  deaf- 
blind  in  their  communities.  She  is  available  to  any  such  group  for  con- 
sultant service,  to  hold  institutes  on  the  deaf-blind  work  and  to  work  di- 
rectly with  the  home  teacher  as  well  as  to  offer  service  through  corfespond- 
ence. 

The  more  resourceful  the  deaf-blind  are  taught  to  be,  the  more  capable 
they  will  become  in  managing  themselves  in  their  day  by  day  existence  as 
well  as  in  emergencies  of  illness  or  unforseen  occurences.  The  Deaf-Blind 
have  nghts  in  common  w'ith  all  people,  namely:  the  best  health  possible,  an 
education  in  accordance  with  their  ability,  employment,  participation  in 
community  life,  an  opportunity  to  contribute  as  well  as  receive,  and  a hap- 
pier living  within  themselves. 


WHAT  THE  NEW  NATIONAL  SERVICE  FOR  THE 
DEAF-BLIND  MEANS  TO  ME 
Helen  Keller*,  L.H.D.,  LL.D. 

Peter  Salmon  and  Friends, 

It  IS  both  a pleasure  and  an  encouragement  to  be  with  yoir  home 
teachers  this  morning.  Knowing  your  enthusiasm,  patient  teaching  and  re- 
solve to  conquer  blindness,  I come  to  you  in  the  cause  of  the  deaf-blind. 
You  especially  who  break  trails  through  dark  days  can  at  least  partially  in- 
terpret my  longings  to  rescue  my  blind  fellow’s  caught  in  the  grip  of  deaf- 
ness who  are  still  unhelpcd. 

I doubt  if  this  cumulative  deprivation  can  ever  be  pictured  even  by 
the  most  sensitive  with  all  their  faculties.  Unguided,  the  deaf-blind  languish 
in  a wasteland  of  experience  where  vital  ambitions  shrivel,  the  burden  of 
days  dreadfully  alike  settles  stonily  upon  them,  and  their  lives,  once  human 
with  love's  speech  and  companionship,  are  left  broken,  forgotten. 
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When  I first  realised  their  situation,  a hitter  drop  was  mingled  in  ths 
cup  of  my  own  deliverance.  Shamefaced,  spurred  by  their  helplessness  even 
to  speak  for  themselves,  I have  tried  ever  since  to  enlist  a savior  in  their 
cause,  hut  it  seemed  all  a failure  until  last  September  when  the  Committee 
on  the  Deaf'hlind  which  bears  my  name  was  formed. 

As  Peter  Salmon  will  tell  you,  the  objectives  of  that  committee  are  to 
ascertain  the  conditions  under  which  the  deaf-blind  live,  to  recommend  the 
best  methods  of  teaching,  training  and  employing  them  and  to  improve  their 
means  of  communication.  Naturally  such  a program  will  require  careful 
planning,  skillful  development  and  investigations  extending  over  a vast  con 
tinent.  It  will  help  the  Helen  Keller  Committee  tremendously  if  you  coop- 
erate to  bring  to  the  committee’s  attention  data  concerning  any  persons 
without  sight  and  hearing  in  the  area  where  you  live.  Dear  triends,  your 
work  will  then  be  a beacon  to  those  who  are  hungry  for  fellowship  in  t 
silent  world  and  thirsty  for  the  light  of  normal,  useful  living.  Affectionately 
I salute  yoa 


THE  PASSING  SCENE  (REMINISCENCES) 

Stetson  K.  Ryan 

Executive  Secretary,  State  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind,  Conn. 

This  paper,  as  all  of  you  know,  who  were  at  the  conference,  was  ? 
masterpiece  of  humorous  reminiscences.  Incidentally,  we  do  not  have  a 
copy  of  it  but  some  day  we  may  be  able  to  reconstruct  the  content  with 
Mr.  Ryan’s  help. 
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OCTOBER  1946 

EASTERN  CONFERENCE  OF  HOME  TEACHERS 

ariluitr 

To  Mary  E.  French,  we  of  The  Eastern  Conference 
of  Hume  Teachers  in  Convention  wish  to  say  “WELL 
DONE.” 

Some  of  us  have  known  you  through  forty-two  years 
of  intelligent,  alert,  and  sympathetic  service  to  the  blind  of 
Rhode  Island.  There  are  no  words  of  praise  to  cover  the 
patient,  sure  care  which  you  have  given  to  the  hundreds  of 
newly  blind  of  your  state.  The  gratitude  of  these  blind  people, 
happier  because  of  you,  has  already  filled  your  cup  to  overflow- 
ing. 

We  are  sorry  that  at  last,  time  has  made  it  necessary 
for  you  to  retire.  We  know  that  as  long  as  you  live  we  will 
continue  to  hear  of  your  good  w'ork.  From  all  of  us  to  you 
our  heartfelt  wish  for  happiness  and  contentment  through  the 
years. 

PETER  J.  SALMON 

Secretary 

IVIE  M.  MEAD. 

President 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  BUSINESS  MEETING 
of  the 

EASTERN  CONFERENCE  OF  HOME  TEACHERS 
FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  11,  1946 
at  the 

HOTEL  ST.  GEORGE,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

The  president  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  10:15  a.m.  A good  rep' 
resentation  of  the  membership  was  present.  No  roll  call  was  taken  but  the 
matter  of  how  the  roll  call  should  be  handled  in  the  future  was  the  sub' 
ject  of  discussion  and  was  finally  referred  to  the  incoming  officers  to  ar- 
range. 

The  treasurer  presented  a report.  She  stated  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
obtain  detailed  information  of  the  previous  meeting.  However,  she  had  made 
up  a report  to  date  giving  full  account  of  the  money  which  was  turned 
over  by  the  previous  treasurer.  Upon  motion,  regularly  moved,  seconded 
and  carried,  the  report  was  received  and  placed  on  file. 

By-Laws 

A lengthy  discussion  was  held  relative  to  the  question  of  the  by-laws 
It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  by-laws  should  be  revised  at  this 
time.  Upon  motion,  regularly  moved,  seconded  and  carried,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  incoming  president  appoint  a committee  of  three  to  revise  the  by- 
laws, consult  the  membership,  get  suggestions  and  report  at  the  next  meet- 
ing. Later,  upon  assuming  office,  the  new  president,  Mr.  Francis  J.  Mack, 
named  the  following  as  the  Committee  on  By-Laws:  Mr.  Walter  N. 
Evans*,  Miss  Theresa  Woods*,  and  Miss  Mary  Curran*. 

Matter  of  the  Minutes 

Discussion  arose  as  to  the  minutes  of  the  business  meetings  of  the 
Conference  and  after  discussion,  it  was  regularly  moved,  seconded  and  car- 
ried, that  the  minutes  of  the  business  meeting  be  sent  out  with  the  call  for 
the  next  Conference.  Upon  motion  made,  seconded  and  carried,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  minutes  be  read  to  the  Conference  on  the  second  day  of 
the  Conference  as  the  full  membership  attending  would  be  expected  to  be 
on  hand  at  that  time. 

Early  Registration 

Motion  was  made,  seconded  and  carried,  that  incoming  officers  be 
authorized  to  make  plans  for  registration  of  the  membership  and  that  am- 
ple time  be  allowed  so  that  the  roll  call  of  membership  could  be  made  at 
any  time.  It  was  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  delegates  to  wear 
a badge  or  other  identification  giving  the  name  of  the  member  so  that  oth- 
ers could  identify  them. 

Publicity 

Mr.  Salmon  reported  that  he  had  arranged  for  coverage  on  publicity 
which  included  six  releases  to  one  hundred  and  eight  papers  in  New  York 
and  to  forty-three  papers  in  the  various  states  represented  by  the  Confer- 
ence. 
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National  Braille  Press 

The  National  Braille  Press  is  seeking  a nuildinj'  fund  to  enlarge  the. 
scope  of  Its  work.  A great  deal  of  interest  was  expressed  in  the  work  oi 
the  National  Braille  Press  and  after  discussion  it  was  regularly  moved,  sec- 
onded and  carried,  that  the  incoming  officers  be  authorized  to  determine 
on  a contribution  to  be  sent  to  the  National  Braille  Press  from  the  Eastern 
Conference  of  Home  Teachers,  the  size  of  the  contribution  to  be  in  keep- 
ing with  the  balance  of  funds  available  in  the  treasury. 

Contribution  to  National  Braille  Press  From  Members  Present 

The  members  present  requested  that  they  be  permitted  to  send  a small 
contribution  and  $23.00  was  collected  which  the  secretary  was  asked  to 
forward  to  the  National  Braille  Press;  this  will  be  added  to  any  contribu- 
tion that  might  be  forthcoming  from  the  Conference  as  a group. 

Report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee 

Miss  Hugo  presented  the  report  of  the  Resolution  Committee  which 
was  read  and  upon  motion  duly  made,  seconded  and  carried,  was  accepted. 
Report  of  Nominating  Committee  and  Election  of  Officers 

The  Nominating  Committee  presented  the  following  names  for  election 
as  officers: 

President  - Francis  J.  Mack* 

Vice  President Mary  Curran* 

Secretary  Alfred  Allen 

Treasurer  Theresa  Wood* 

Upon  motion  duly  made,  seconded  and  carried,  the  secretary  was  au- 
thorized to  cast  one  ballot  for  the  election  of  these  officers.  A ballot  was 
cast  and  officers  were  declared  duly  elected. 

Rising  Vote  of  Thanks  to  Outgoing  Officers 

The  Conference  gave  a sincere  vote  of  thanks  to  the  outgoing  officers 
and  to  the  Program,  Time  and  Place  Committees  for  their  hard  work.  Par- 
ticular mention  was  made  of  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  since  it 
had  given  unstintingly  of  its  time  and  carried  a great  deal  of  the  burden 
of  the  expense  of  the  Conference. 

Installation  of  Officers 

At  this  point  Miss  Mead  turned  over  the  meeting  to  the  new  officers 
and  Mr.  Mack  assumed  his  place  at  the  rostrum  as  President  of  the  Eastern 
Conference  of  Home  Teachers.  The  new  President  offered  the  congratula- 
tions and  appreciation  of  the  Conference  to  the  retiring  president,  Ivie  M. 
Mead*.  After  a few  remarks  of  appreciation  of  his  election  Mr.  Mack 
called  for  any  suggestions  the  membership  might  have  before  closing.  A 
number  of  points  were  brought  up  largely  relating  to  the  scope  of  work 
of  the  Conference,  the  function  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  points 
which  had  been  previously  discussed  relative  to  the  conduct  of  meetings. 

Question  was  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Conference  would  be 
dominated  by  the  Foundation  because  of  Mr.  Allen  taking  over  the  secre- 
taryship. Mr.  Salmon  explained  that  there  would  be.  no  possibility  of  this, 
especially  since  Mr.  Allen  had  accepted  the  secretar>’ship  after  being  per- 
suaded by  us.  Mr.  Allen  is  acting  entirely  in  an  individual  capacity  and 
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his  position  with  the  Conference  is  not  to  be  considered  one  which  involves 
the  Foundation  as  such.  It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  grou[) 
had  no  objection  at  all  to  the  Foundation,  as  the  Foundation  and  the  Eastern 
Conference  are  on  the  most  friendly  terms.  However,  this  was  simply 
brought  up  as  an  indication  that  the  Conference  simply  wished  to  main- 
tain its  identity  at  all  times  and  not  to  be  absorbed  by  any  other  association 

Edward  Schuerer* 

It  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Conference  that  Mr.  Edward 
Schuerer  is  not  in  good  health  and  the  Conference  wanted  him  to  know  ot 
their  interest  in  him  and  their  appreciation  of  his  work  with  the  Confer- 
ence. It  was  recalled  that  Mr.  Schuerer  was  the  first  president  of  the  Con- 
ference. (A  letter  will  be  sent  to  Mr.  Schuerer  by  Mr.  Salmon  telling  him 
that  he  was  remembered  at  the  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Conference  of  Home 
Teachers  by  all  of  his  friends  and  that  the  group  sent  him  their  affectionate 
^oed  wishes). 

Honorary  President 

Upon  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Conference  Miss  Mary  E.  French* 
was  elected  Honorary  President  of  the  Conference  for  life.  Miss  French 
was  overwhelmed  by  this  additional  honor  of  the  Conference  which  has 
come  to  her  and  says  that  aside  from  the  Perkins  Girls  Alumnae  with 
which  she  has  been  identified  for  fifty-seven  years,  the  Eastern  Conference 
comes  next  in  her  affections. 

It  was  suggested  that  a complete  register  of  the  membership  be  kept 
up  to  date  and  members  were  requested  to  send  in  any  changes  of  addrcs.s 
in  order  to  help  the  Conference  maintain  a complete  register. 

The  Conference  adjourned  at  11:50  a.m. 

PETER  J.  SALMON, 
Secretar^^ 
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REPORT  OF  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 
EASTERN  CONFERENCE  OF  HOME  TEACHERS 
October  10,  1946 

The  Resolutions  Committee  held  one  meeting,  at  which  the  following 
rcsolutictis  were  drawn  up  tor  presentation  to  the  Conference: 

RESOLVED 

That  the  Conference  deeply  appreciates  the  services  rendered  it  by 
the  perstinnel  of  the  Hotel  St.  George,  from  the  Manager  all  the  way  down 
to  the  bellboys,  porters,  waitresses  and  elevator  operators.. 

That  a letter  of  appreciaticn  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Marx  and  her  assistants 
for  their  splendid  handling  of  our  transportation. 

That  expressions  of  thanks  be  sent  to  the  Bnxiklyn  Society  for  Improv- 
ing the  Conditions  of  the  Poor,  (including  the  musicians),  the  Lighthouse, 
Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  and  the  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Services,  for  their  gracious  hospitality  to  us. 

That  an  expression  of  appreciation  be  sent  Dr.  Merle  Frampton,  of 
the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind,  for  the  beautiful  music  furnished  by 
the  chorus  and  soloists  from  his  school. 

That  the  Secretary  send  letters  of  thanks  to  all  those  who  contributed 
such  splendid  papers  to  our  program. 

That  a letter  be  sent  Dr.  Helen  Keller,  assuring  her  of  our  appreciation 
and  loyal  support  of  her  program  to  aid  the  deaf-blind. 

That  the  Conference  send  greetings  to  four  of  our  loyal  pioneers  in 
its  organization,  namely.  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  Mr.  Robert  I.  Branhall, 
M iss  Lilian  R.  Garside  and  Mr.  Edward  Schuerer. 

Finally,  be  it  resolved  that  a rising  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  Mr. 
Mack  and  his  very  efficient  committee  for  the  exceptional  program  which 
we  have  been  privileged  to  enjoy  these  past*  few  days  in  Brooklyn;  and  to 
Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon,  for  his  exceptional  management  and  carr^dng  out  of 
even  the  most  minute  detail,  to  the  end  that  this  has  been  one  of  the  finest 
conventions  we  have  ever  had. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MARY  I.  CURRAN,  Chairman 
MARY  CHURLIN 
MRS.  JENNIE  AMES 
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REPORT  OF  TREASURER 

Balance  of  receipts  from  Boston  Conference  1944 — - $463.79 

Disbursements 

Paid  to  Journal  Publishing  Co.  for  printing  1944  Proceedings — 216.92 

Leaving  a balance  of - $246.87 

Money  Collected  at  Conference  October  9,  10,  11,  1946 

Dues - $122.00 

Guest  Fee 48.00 

Dinners — 66  at  $3.50 - 231.00 


Total  $401.00 

Balance 246.87 


THERESA  WOOD, 
Treasurer 


$647.87 
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LIST  OF  MEMBERS 


Connecticut 

Berger,  Miss  Lorraine  N. 5108  Main  St.,  Bridgeport  14 

Conner,  Mrs.  Ethel  L 77  Sargeant  St.,  Hartford  5 

Hait,  Mrs.  Marjorie  D Board  of  Education  for  the  Blind 

State  Office  Building,  Hartford 

Hopkins,  Miss  Effit  Leath Same  address 

Chodacz,  Miss  Hedvig. Same  address 

Jaenecke,  Miss  Viola  M 30  Quintin  St.,  Hamden  14 

Rose,  Miss  Marie Hartford 

Mead,  Miss  Ivie 170  Ridge  Road,  Westhersfield  9 

Strickland,  Miss  Helen 18  Townley  St.,  Hartford  5 

Swanson,  Miss  Grace Hartford 

Ryan,  Mr.  Stetson  K Board  of  Education  for  the  Blind 

State  Office  Building,  Hartford 
Mann,  Miss  Doris 21  Village  St.,  Rockville 

Maine 

True,  Miss  Wilma Services  for  the  Blind 

State  House,  Augusta,  Maine 

Maryland 

Hackett,  Mrs.  LeMont Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind 

Fulton  and  Edmondson,  Avc.,  Baltimore 

Johannesen,  Mr.  N.  C 1722  E.  31  St.,  Baltimore  18 

Johnson,  Mrs.  L.  J 306  E.  32  St.,  Baltimore  18 

Myers,  Mr.  Francis Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind 

Fulton  and  Edmondson  Avc.,  Baltimore 
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Massachussetts 

Duquette,  Miss  Irene 30  Hemenway  St.,  Boston 

Golka,  Mr.  Robert  8 Elliot  St.,  Brockton 

Hayden,  Miss  Ruth Tewksbury,  State  Infirmary 

Noonan,  Miss  Loretta 86  Grafton  Avc.,  Milton  86 

Parker,  Miss  Ethel  I 96  Trenton  St.,  Liwrence 

Stichcr,  Mr.  Frank 

Thompson,  Miss  Mary 12  Mt.  Vernon  Avc.,  Melrose 

New  Jersey 

Mack,  Mrs.  Francis  I 183  Congress  St.,  Jersey  City 

Mack,  Mr.  Francis. Same  address 

New  York 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
205  E.  42  St.,  New  York  City 
Same  address 

1 1 1 E.  39  St.,  New  York  City. 

New  York  City. 

Ill  E.  59  St.,  New  York  City. 

Ill  E.  59  St.,  New  York  City. 

Same  address 

205  E.  42  St.,  New  York  City 

205  E.  42  St.,  New  York  City 
Same  address 
Same  address 
Same  address 
Same  address 

1 1 1 E.  59  St.,  New  York  City 
Same  address 
3.3  5 State  St.,  Brooklyn  2 

Ohio 

Hugo,  Miss  Mary 70  National  Drive,  Newark,  Ohio. 

Pennsylvania 

Crawford,  Miss  Margaret 1700  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia 

Dinsmore,  Miss  Annette State  Council  for  the  Blind,  Harrisburg 

Evans,  Walter  E Lock  Box,  13  Hopewell 

Gerstenfeld,  Mrs.  Elsa 211  Pike  St.,  Port  Carbon 

Norman,  Miss  Gladys 113  Roberta  Ave.,  Collingdale 

Paine,  Miss  Eliza Lancaster  County  Branch,  Assn,  for  the 

Blind,  Philadelphia 

Pugh,  Miss  Nance Tri-County  Branch,  Penn.  Assn  for  the 

Blind,  308  N.  Second  St.,  Harrisburg 
Sulivan,  Miss  Elizabeth _..303  Madison  St.,  Sayre 


Allen,  Mr.  Alfred 

.Abrams,  Miss  Anna 

DcFrances,  Miss  Theresa 

Dickinson,  Mrs.  Frances 

Gilmartin,  Mr.  Thomas. 

Grecnwcll,  Miss  Mary 

lessen.  Miss  Emily 

Kohler,  Mr.  Charles 

Lcmke,  Miss  Hazel 

McGrath,  Miss  Helen 

McKallip,  Miss  Clara 

Ocham,  Mrs.  John 

Patterson,  Mrs.  Prudence 

Peters,  Miss  Josephine 

Painton,  Miss  Margaret 

Sclover,  Mrs.  Estelle 

Ticdelbaum,  Miss  Mayme 

Wood,  Miss  Theresa 
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Chcrlin,  Miss  Mary 

French,  Miss  Mary  E 

Lyon,  Mrs.  Margaret  C. 


Rhode  Island 

..Bureau  for  the  Blind,  40  Fountain  St. 
Providence 
....Same  address 

Vermont 

...Division  for  Services  for  the  Blind,  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Montpelier 


